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JOHN HARVEY & SONS LTD 


BRISTOL FOUNDED i796 
Wine merchants to the late King George V 


SPECIALITIES 

HARVEY’S Merienda Sherry 
Please write for HARVEY'S Bristol Milk Sherry 
complete Price List. HARVEY’S Bristol Cream Sherry 
Large stocks of all HARVEY’S White Cap Port 
“FAMOUS FOR HALF A CENTURY” descriptions available HARVEY’S Hunting Port, etc., etc. 
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EVERY AVAILABLE VARIETY OF FINE FOOD 
“FoRTNUM PADDY 
0 Cc MASO FINEST QUALITY WHISKY 
& The Cork Distilleries Co. Ltd., Cork, Ireland. 
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War-time needs whether in Uniform or 
Civies make good hearing more essential 
than ever and “ARDENTE” is your 
way to Better Hearing. Whether hard-of 
hearing or very deaf—for Church, Home, 
Radio, Talkies, Business, Sport—a reaj 
need satisfied. 


NO CONSULTATION FEE— 
Call or write for details and Aurameter 
Test without fee or obligation. 


Ardente, Ltd., 
309 


. 
OXFORD ST.. 
LONDON, W.1 
Opp. John Lewis, 

.P. SHELTER 

BUILDING) 

Mayfair ‘Tit WORDS GREATS miammc 
1880, 1718, 0947. am z E 
Test and Service Bureaux at BHirming 
ham, Bristol, Cardiff, Exeter, Edinburgh, 
Glasgow, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
Manchester, Newcastle, Southampton. 


WILLIAM YOUNGERS 


Scotch Ale 
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ALL CLASSES OF INSURANCE TRANSACTED 


CAR « GENERAL ax. L'? 


83, PALL MALL, LONDON, S.W.1. 
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TAILOR THE BEST FITTING UNIFORMS 


@ 130 YEARS OF WEST-END 
TAILORING have, perhaps, made 
us over critical... but we cannot 
for the life of us see why, even if 
uniforms do have to be made 
quickly, fit should be neglected. 


@ No matter how little time you 
give us, if there should be as 
good a fitting uniform in your 
Mess, it will certainly be tailored 
by Nicolls. 









OUR TRAVELLING TAILOR IS AT 
YOUR SERVICE 
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H.J.NICOLL& Co.Ltd. 4 
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120 REGENT ST., LONDON, w.! TEL.: REG 1951 a 
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for Officers on Active Service 


DUNLOPILLO 


SLEEPING BAG 


The soft, resilient Dunlopillo mattress for blankets to be kept inside. Infact 
and pillow assure unusual comfort. the bag makes an ideal holdall. With 
They are damp-proof, light-weight, webbing carrying Straps. Price 95/- 





hygienic, self-ventilating, not inflated, complete (not including blankets) 

cannot “bunch up"’ and always keep plus 20/4 Purchase Tax 
their resilience. The bag has a water DUNLOPILLO MattressesandPillows separately 
proof cover with a fluffy top lining for Purchase Tax 
extra warmth. The Dunlopillo pillow =!» Wanies, Wererproo Cover when — 
is attached on a hinge to prevent loss = 04" 75) 16/I 
and for easy packing. The Zip fastener (larger Sizes made to order) 

down one side allows easy entry and Dunlopillo Pillow to match 10/6 2/3 


Webbing carrying Straps, 


the deep gussets afford ample room per set 2/6 éd. 







Thousands in use 
on active service 
and the home front 


¥ The Dunlopillo Sleeping Bag for sound 
Eisieep in your AIR RAID SHELTER or 
refuge room—a bed in itself. 











Obdtainable from Stores and Officers’ Kut Outfitters werywhert 
Dunlop Rubber Co Ltt., Cambridge Street Manchester 1. London Rubber 
Brooke’s Marke 
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A MAGNIFICENT BRITISH VICTORY: THE FALL OF BARDIA BEFORE MECHANISED FORCES AND AUSTRALIAN INFANTRY. 
AUSTRALIAN UNITS MANCEUVRING PREVIOUSLY OVER THE DESERT IN BREN GUN CARRIERS. 


Bardia has fallen—falien to yet another swift and relentless stroke by General Wavell’s | out with bewildering speed despite the rocky and difficult terrain. A large con- 
Army of the Nile. As with Sidi Barrani, it was the speed of the attack as much tribytory factor to the success was the work of a small band of Sappers who blew 
as its intrinsic :strength which contributed to this victory. In the vanguard of the up the minefield protecting the main Italian defence line before the attack was 
initial assault were Australian troops making deadly use of weapons as widely launched. The final assault began late in the afternoon of January 4, starting 
diversified as bayonets and tanks. At dawn on January 3 Australian forces, pro- from the wadi (gorge) four miles south of the beleaguered town. As the advancing 
tected by tanks, closed in on the western side of Bardia's defences, deployed south- infantry, tanks and Bren gun carriers closed in, the Italians opened up a heavy 
eastwards and attacked from the side and rea: In thirty-six hours practically all artillery barrage, but the tank guns flashed in answer and the British advance swept 


the southern defences had been mopped up by this movement, which was carried | forward, taking thousands of prisoners. (British Official Photograph.) 
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OTHING so binds men’s hearts in unity as love and 
understanding of the same thing. ‘‘ Love me, love 
my dog”’ is a saying of universal application. Even 
Englishmen in railway carriages—perhaps the most 
exclusive individual units in the world—will thaw and 
finally glow with friendly pleasure at discovering that 
the unlikely stranger opposite was at the same school, 
or once spent a holiday at some obscure but beloved 
watering resort. Such chance acquaintances find 
that their hearts speak the same language, and 
are at once friends. In a world of be- 
wildering dissimilarities, they stand 
on common ground. 


One of the greatest diffrculties that 
lie before those who propose to recon- 
struct the broken house of mankind 
after this war, is that men’s hearts in 
different countries have so little to 
which they respond in common. Such 
binding factors as exist are not of wide 
enough application. They are national, 
or class, or sectarian, but they are not 
catholic. They embrace some men, 
but not all. A German will glow with 
enthusiasm at the, to him, reassuring 
and delightful spectacle of another 
German, and feel that a sacred blood 
tie binds them in fraternity against all 
men of other race. So, ina less violent 
form, will Frenchmen, Russians, Jews, 
Spaniards, Americans and Englishmen. 
In the same way, bankers are said to 
respond to bankers, old Etonians to 
old Etonians, and horny-handed sons 
of toil to others equally horny-handed. 
Even philatelists and butterfly collec- 
tors cannot withstand the unifying 
influence of the love they have in 
common. Yet in all these cases the 
emotion of kindliness aroused does little 
or nothing to increase its possessor’s 
charity towards the rest of mankind. 
If anything, it narrows it. 


Here is the central core of the 
baffling problem of reconstruction 
which will presently supersede that of 
the battlefield. If only all human 
hearts spoke the same. language—or 
anything approaching the same 
language! For the necessity for some 
sort of human unity has now become 
too obvious to be any longer ignored. 
Every bomb that falls on the crowded, 
brittle cities of Europe is a detonating 
reminder of it. The dissolvent of hate 
threatens to destroy everything in the 
world that men value. And without 
unity, hate seems as ineradicable as it 
is destructive. Hitler’s love for his 
fellow Germans made him, in earlier 
days, seem to Teutonic eyes almost a 
kind of saint. But his hatred for the 
rest of mankind has made him, by 
any wider vision of judgment, an arch- 
criminal. To hate a fellow-creature is 
to become a potential murderer. To 
hate a whole order or community of 
men is to become something worse 
than a common murderer—a_ war- 
monger. It is to carry sword and fire 
in one’s heart. When Hitler, in his 
too-narrow enthusiasm for his own 
people, first screeched out in some 
obscure beer-hall his unappeasable 
hatred of Jews and Czechs, Frenchmen and _ Poles, 
he was unconsciously raining bombs on_ the 
pathetic homes of sentient and suffering men and 
women. He was not only raining them on French 
and Polish homes: he was raining them, though he 
did not know it, on German. Those who, in their 
natural but blind fury at these crimes—the fruits 
of hate—now ape Hitler by urging that, after the 
war, the whole German race should henceforward be 
exiled for ever from the common charity of men, are 
unwittingly calling down on their unborn children 
the same sentence 


INHERITORS OF AN HEROIC HELLENIC 


In an inspiring New Year message to the Greek people General Metaxas said : 
to fight to the last breath until the enemy has been exterminated. . . 
endure all in order to bring our struggle to a conclusion worthy of our Greece. . . 

Victories to our great Ally, and more than victories—heroism and glory!” 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


There is only one way to resist this fatal tendency 
of men to hate and: so destroy one another: to give 
them a common ground of love. There ought to be 
some universal passport which, when shown, will 
cause a man to be recognised and kindly treated in 
every human company. In the Oxford legend, the 
missionary about to be plunged into the cannibal’s 
pot averted his fate by reminding his would-be 
consumers that he also was a Balliol man. The 
trembling Jew in the concentration camp at Dachau 
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METAXAS, THE GREEK PRIME MINISTER. 


has no such kindly sesame to touch the stony hearts 
of his captors : he and they were nursed in a different 
school and share no affinities. 


Long ago, in the dark ages of mankind, after the 
dissolution of the Roman Empire, men discovered 
the solution. of the hates that were impoverishing, 
brutalising, and destroying them, in the recognition 
of a universal religion expressed through the forms, 
belief and legends of a common Church.- The union 
of human hearts so formed was recognised by the 
name of Christendom. It was in the nature of things 


TRADITION AND PRIME INSPIRERS OF THE GREAT 
GREEK VICTORIES OVER THE ITALIANS: A ‘“‘ CONVERSATION PIECE’’ FROM A STAFF HEAD- ; 
QUARTERS BEHIND THE GREEK LINES, SHOWING KING GEORGE II. TALKING TO GENERAL we are paying to-day for the 


“We begin 1941 resolved 
. we are determined, and we will 
. Victories to us! 


an imperfect one: no formula could make a sudden 
end of all the savage and irrational hatreds, greeds 
and distrusts that divided men. But in the course 
of time it enabled men to climb an appreciable dis- 
tance out of the anarchical slime of fear, uncertainty 
and cruelty in which they had so long lived. The 
portals of the Catholic Church were open to Christian 
men and women in every corner of Christendom. 
They were to be found in every village in Europe. 
A man could not approach any town in a foreign 
land, however strange and foreign to 
him its people, without being greeted, 
long before he reached its ramparts, 
by the familiar sight of the spires 
which bespoke the universal worship 
of a universal God. He was far 
from home, and yet in the presence 
of those wonted signs of his Faith, he 
knew that he was, in an ultimate sense, 
still at home. Beneath those lofty 
vanes, men and women, in strange 
garbs and speaking strange tongues, 
would be following the same hallowed 
rites and worshipping the same all- 
seeing Father in Heaven as_ he. 
Their communion in Christ’s never- 
ceasing feasts and celebrations made 
them seem as close to him as the 
countrymen and kinsmen he had left 
behind in his own country. The 
names of the Saints on their lips 
softened the harshness of their strange 
tongues. Over his inn fire his heart 
warmed to them; for all their 
uncouth garb and habits, they were 
his fellow-Christians. 


To realise the power of this 
unifying influence on a rough and 
turbulent world one has only to 
imagine what would be the effect 
if certain symbols which at present 
have the power to stir men to a 
circumscribed recognition and affec- 
tion had like power over all men. 
The evil in the swastika does not 
lie in its power to arouse Germans 
to love of one another and devotion 
to a common ideal. It lies in its 
passionate denial of such love and 
devotion to all ‘“non-Aryans.”’ If 
the swastika bound all men, includ- 
ing Germans and Jews, to love one 
another, the swastika would not be 
an accursed, but a blessed symbol. 
And it is this universal purpose of 
Christ’s Cross—the age-long sign of 
suffering and love in the service of 
all men—that makes the Christian 
religion seem to an historian the best 
hope for the future of troubled and 
tortured mankind. For the Cross, 
rightly understood, does not divide, 
but unites. That, indeed, is its sole 
and eternal purpose. That it has 
been misunderstood by its own 
professors is part of the tragedy of 
the world to-day. For, in a sense, 


Christian discords of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, which, by 
setting Christian against Christian, 
weakened the force of the common 
symbols and rituals that bound Christ’s 
followers to one another. It was not 
wrong that men should have set themselves to reform the 
Church and protest against its corruptions. That was 
in itself a noble cause. But it was wrong and a crime 
against the unborn ages—such a crime as Lincoln so 
violently fought against in 1861—to allow the manner 
of that reformation to rob men and women of the 
unity that Christ had given them. If the leaders of 
the Christian Churches could to-day in their wisdom 
repair that ancient breach, they might create a founda- 
tion of common love and understanding on which 
that brave new world we are promising ourselves 
after victory could be built. 
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ICE AND SNOW: THE SILENT ENEMIES OF THE BOMBER. 


DRAWN BY OUR SpeEciat Artist G. H. Davis. 
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ICE AND SNOW ON JHE SURFACES 
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THE FRICTION HEAT CAUSED BY 
THE PASGAGE THROUGH THE AIR OF 
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SNOW AND ICE FORMATION HAS SOMETIMES CAUSED THE ABANDONMENT OF A_ RAID. STRATO-CUMULUS CLOUD- 
PARTICULARLY ASSOCIATED WITH ICE FORMATIONS—MAY SOMETIMES EXTEND UNBROKEN FOR HUNDREDS OF MILES. 


Although fog is a considerable handicap, the greatest menace to the bomber in fighter ‘plane can add nearly 200 Ib. to its load, in the case of a large bomber 
actual flight is when ice forms on the surfaces of the aircraft. The heaviest rate the weight has been known to increase by as much as 1000 Ib Many devices 
of accretion occurs when rain falls from a warmer stratum of air on to an aero- are employed to-day to combat ice accretion and to prevent the freezing of 
plane flying in a region having a temperature below freezing - point In such lubricants in exposed working-parts Chemicals and mechanically operated 
conditions the super-cooled droplets are swept round by the currents created by inflating and deflating tubes are used, also special paste applied to the wings 
the passage of the aircraft, and—in liquid form until they make contact—instantly The Germans, in their ‘‘ Ju88"' bombers, have recently been making use of the 
freeze on impact with the fuselage, building themselves up at an astonishing speed ; heat from the engine exhausts not only to warm the aircraft itself, but to supply 
in fact, blue ice has been known to form on the leading edge of a wing at the heat to the wings. Heating the wings with electrical elements has been tried, 
rate of an inch a minute Clinging snow badly reduces visibility, and particularly | but without much success so far owing to the added risk of fire, especially when 
hampers the front gunner in his exposed turret. While snow formation on a carrying a full load of petrol and bombs 
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TANK WARFARE IN LIBYA: IN ACTION AND DURING AN OVERHAUL. 


DRAWN BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM DeTarts SuPPLIED By TANK OFFICERS. 























WITH WIRELESS AERIAL LOWERED, SIGNAL OF A TANK IN ACTION: RAPID INFANTRY TANKS RACING AHEAD AND FIRING ON THEIR ENEMY TARGET, THE DRIVER, HEADPHONES 
TO HIS EARS, RECEIVING ORDERS FROM THE TANK COMMANDER IN THE TURRET-HEAD. 

















AFTER A GRUELLING RUN ACROSS THE DESERT: AN INFANTRY TANK HALTED FOR INSPECTION OF ENGINES, AND REMOVAL OF SAND AND GRIT, WHICH PENETRATE 
EVERYWHERE. A CREW HARD AT WORK CLEANING UP AND OVERHAULING THE MECHANISM AND CATERPILLAR-WHEELS. 


In continuation of the double-page drawing in our last number, in which our | were proved up to the hilt in the Battle of Sidi Barrani, and subsequently at 
war artist, Captain de Grineau, represented a squadron of fast tanks roaring into Bardia, and in constant reconnaissance and’ patrol Work in addition, their brilliant 
action, above we give further sketches of these rapid modern “warships of the and rapid successes under Major-Ceneral O’Moore Creagh having been Warmly 
desert "' during and after action. Very mobile, capable of high speed, staffed by praised by General Wavell. The driver in the upper picture, With headphones, is 
men highly trained in every mechanical! aspect, from driving the engines to gunnery | obtaining orders from the tank commander speaking through a telephone conMection 
and wireless duties, able in emergency to take over the command, their merits whereby he directs his crew of three specially selected men. 
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TANK WARFARE IN THE BATTLE OF LIBYA: MANCEUVRING FOR POSITION. 


Drawn BY OUR SPECIAL Artist CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, FROM Detaits SuPPLIED BY TANK OFFICERS. 
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BRITISH MOBILE TANKS, AS USED AGAINST SIDI BARRANI, TEARING INTO ACTION ACROSS THE OPEN DESERT: A GRAPHIC 
IMPRESSION FROM THE DRIVER’S SEAT, SHOWING THEIR TWO-POUNDER ANTI-TANK AND BESA AUTOMATIC GUNS. 


Our drawing represents a fast infantry “cruiser'’ tank, one of a squadron in | has to be closed when in action. Below it is the speedometer. The gear-lever 
a British armoured division, with a crew of specially trained cavalrymen | controlling the speeds is between his legs and he is gripping on either side the 
although nautical terms are employed, such as ‘ port ’’ and “ starboard '’—moving steering levers, while on his left are the lighting dials and the petrol and oil 
at full speed across the desert, as seen from the driver's seat, with open cowl. gauges on his right. The driver receives orders by headphones from the commandant 
Immediately in front of the driver is a movable periscope, shown reflecting the operating from the roof of the turret. Each tank carries a crew of four, the 


| 
Other tanks ahead, whereby he can obtain full visuality when the armoured cowl | commandant, driver, gunner, and wireless operator, who also loads the guns 
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EMBLEMS OF BRITAIN’S AIR MIGHT: ANOTHER SERIES OF 
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The bombers are coming! Coming from our factories at home, the factories | but also in man-power. While the wheels of industry are spinning throughout shore 
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and hourly the strength of Britain's air might increases, not only in machines, | their part in the war in the air. In the early stages of the struggle with the 
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Luftwaffe it was the fighter squadrons which were called upon to defend, our | Bomber Command are striking harder and harder at the Nazi war machine 
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A SCHOLAR-ADVENTURER’S ‘ARABIA DESERTA” OF THE CAUCASUS. 
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“THE RUGGED FLANKS OF CAUCASUS”: By JOHN 


HERE died last February, in his eighty-sixth year, a 
man who had an enormous reputation in a narrow 
sphere, had received the highest honours from the Royal 
Geographical Society, had written remarkable books, was 
distinguished as a traveller, commercial pioneer, ethnologist, 
antiquary, ornithologist, botanist and artist, and who was 
hardly known to the general public at all. 

John Baddeley was born in 1854, son of a Crimean 
officer who died young. He went to Wellington, where 
he was distinguished as a footballer (later he played half- 
back for Richmond), and developed those tastes for natural 
history and drawing which are now commemorated by a 
beautiful series of flower-paintings in the London Library. 
Seventy years ago, this versatile and adventurous man, 
who was so lately with us, began his travels, having already 
had a year on a newspaper. “An introduction to a 

















COMPARATIVE DIAGRAMS, SHOWING (LEFT) SECTIONAL FLEVATION 
OF ROUND TOWER OF CLONDALKIN, NEAR DUBLIN, WITH 
OF 


(RIGHT) SECTIONAL ELEVATIONS, PLANS AND DETAILS 
INGOOSH FIGHTING TOWER. 


The occupants of the Ingoosh Fighting Tower comprised—first story : prisoners ; 
second story: guard and garrison; third story: garrison and family; 
fourth story : ammunition; fifth story: garrison and sentinels. Irish Round 

é ing used in perilous times And I dare say that, had a case gone to the 


Towers were belfries of Christian churches, be’ 


as watch-towers. 
Peruvian gentleman with interests in Callao and Iquique 
seemed suddenly to present a more spacious opportunity of 
earning a living, and he sailed at once for the west coast 
of South America. Loving the sea as he did, the voyage 
was a new and, in spite of a terrible and nearly fatal experi- 
ence to him, an enthralling adventure. But his stay in 
that rather disturbed continent did not continue as long 
as had been hoped. In 1872, ill-health drove him home. 
But before long a chance meeting with Count Peter 
Shuvaloff, the Russian Ambassador, at a family dinner- 
party, altered entirely the current of his life. From the 
beginning Count Shuvaloff took a paternal interest in him, 
carried him off as his guest to Russia, and introduced him 
to his family and large circle of friends.” Note the date 
and the facts: boys of eighteen do not normally encounter 
the Ambassadors of Great Powers, and if they do, they are 
not usually taken up in this enthusiastic manner. But 
it happened to Baddeley ; and in a few months he had 
learnt Russian and got himself appointed Petersburg 
Correspondent of the old daily Standard, then almost as 
responsible as The Times itself. 

For some years he travelled as a journalist ; later, to 
continue with Hajberg Wright’s remarks, ‘‘ he embarked 
on a quasi-commercial career,”” at one time prospecting for 
oil in the company of that enterprising man, the father of 
Mr. Ely Culbertson, whose achievements have recently 
been celebrated in the son's autobiography. ‘‘ In Siberia, 
on the Amur River, and in the Caucasus, his leisure 
moments were fully occupied in historical, antiquarian, and 
anthropological research, and in addition he collected a 
unique series of books and journals connected with the 
subjects on which he specialised: this collection he pre- 
sented recently to the London Library. In the unexplored 
regions of Manchuria and of Asiatic and Southern Russia, 
where in the course of business he travelled widely, Baddeley 
became familiar with the manners and customs of the 
various races around him, as well as with the ethnology 
and archxology of these regions. These journeys enabled 
him to gather together a mass of information from hitherto 
unexplored sources. He will be known to the scholars 





*' The Rugged Flanks of Caucasus.” By John F. Baddeley. 
With a Foreword by Sir Oliver Wardrop, and a Memoir by Sir Charles 
Hagberg Wright. 2 Vols. Illustrated. (Oxford University Press and 
Humphrey Milford ; £6 6.) 
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An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


of England and the Continent .for a long time by his great 
work ‘ Russia, Mongolia and China.’ This was published 
in 1919 in a limited edition, and was at once recognised as 
a work of such exceptional merit that the Royal Geographical 
Society conferred the Victoria Medal on him. ... Just 
as Hamel ransacked the archives of this country and 
unearthed documents and manuscripts dealing with early 
voyages and expeditions by English merchants exploring 
the White Sea and the shores of Russia, so Baddeley, an 
Englishman, went to Russia to examine the Russian 
records, and he gave to the West the story of Russia’s 
Drang Nach Osten, with many hitherto unknown details 
of the travels and adventures of the envoys. He added 
explanatory notes on racial history, geography and ethno- 
graphy, and here, too, is to be found much that was unknown 
to Western Europe. The book has also a fine collection 
of reproductions of rare maps obtained in Russia and 
elsewhere. Noticeable among these are the previously 
unpublished Kalmuk maps lent by the University of 
Upsala.” 

Al) that gives a clue to the contents of these two 
volumes now posthumously and sumptuously published, 
with maps and many elaborate drawings of land- 
scapes, monuments, and people, by the author. He 
was voracious for knowledge; he was interested in 
everything ; he made many journeys ; and he found it 
difficult to tie himself down either to one locality or to 
one time. It is characteristic of him that, in this full, 
rich, varied book made out of his note-books on 
Caucasian travel, he should have an appendix on the 
retreat of Xenophon and the Ten Thousand from the 
Tigris to Trebizond. He frequently wanders and 
apologises for wandering; it is with regret that he 
sternly represses a desire when writing about the 
Caucasus to dwell at length on his dips into Bokhara 
and Samarkand. And the country he chose to describe 
was hardly calculated to restrain his natural vagrancy 
of mind. For ene thing, nobody knew where Asia 
began and Europe ended. The remote observer, merely 
looking at a map, would say that the firm line of the 
high, snowy mountains, running from north-west to 
south-east, made as natural a division as the Sea of 
Marmora. But the Geographical Society has had to 
draw a line farther north. North of the mountains 
there are obviously Asiatic tribes, and south of them 
are people who must be classed as European. Europa’s 
Bull, swimming up the Black Sea or the Caspian, 
would have been uncertain as to where to land ; and 
with Baddeley, things were complicated by the fact 
that he had a life-insurance policy, drawn for the 


was always (at least, so he says) much concerned lest 
if he fell down one side of a razor-edge on the heights 
he would be deemed by the insurance company (or 
ultimately by the Courts) to have fallen in Asia, 
whereas, had he gone to his death on the other side 
he would have come down safely and comfortably 
(for his heirs) in Europe. The erudite man, poring over 
this problem, brings A®schylus into the witness-box. 





THE LESGAHYNKA, THE MUSIC OF WHICH WAS ELABORATED 
BY RUBINSTEIN IN HIS OPERA “THE DEMON "—THE 
DANCER’S HANDS TAKING GRACIOUS AND BEAUTIFUL POSES. 


. .. At last he would jump up with a cry and, changing song 

for dance, pursue the now silent musician round the room in the 

fo ang gliding steps of the lesghkynka . . . . Then Ourousbi would 

take up the movement, till he, too, could no longer stand; but 
the woman seemed tireless.” 

Illustrations from “ The Rugged Flanks of Caucasus"; Reproduced 

hy Courtesy of the Publishers, Oxford University Press 


benefit of his heirs, which didn’t apply to Asia, and he - 
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F. BADDELEY.’ 


House of Lords, Zéschytus might well, in the solemnest of 
tones and with the straightest of faces, have been one of 
the authorities quoted. 

It is a fascinating mélange of a book, swarming with 
adventures, ancient remains, historical information about 
Georgian kings, tribes both Moslem and Christian, brigands, 
medizval men in chain-mail, horses, donkeys, wild-fowl, 
lazy Russian officials, dawns and sunsets in high, lonely 
places, remote monasteries, precious ikons. The brigands 
(most dangerous near the big towns like Tiflis and Vladi- 
kavkay, and most harmless in their own uplands, “where 
a code about strangers applies) are almost as conspicuous 
a feature of the landscape as the high peaks. M. Stalin, it 
may be remembered, after his brief stay in a seminary for 
prospective priests, was a Georgian brigand ; the profession, 
apparently, wasn’t considered quite entirely disreputable ; 





TOWERS AT KHANEE, BETWEEN SALGHEE AND LIALAKHO, 
SEEN BY THE AUTHOR DURING AN EXPEDITION ON WHICH 
HE SET OUT ON OCTOBER I, 1901, TO THE GALGAIS AND 
KHEVSOURS. 
“At Khanee,”” Mr. Baddeley comments, “a tower with crosses was 
in very perfect preservation.” In the masonry of all types of towers 
blind interstices were usuall found which combined to form crosses, 
** moi ” and ri i 


Baddeley even mentions a highwayman who was a prince 
owning several thousand acres. 

After one has read the book, and tried to master all 
the complications of the geography, the history, the 
ethnology and the folk-lore produced by this extraordinary 
oil-borer, there remains an impression of the wild, beautiful 
country, full of bird and animal life. Baddeley, in early 
life a sportsman, gave up shooting in middle life ; it wasn’t 
that he disapproved of it, but that his interests in the 
living birds and beasts became dominant. There are bears 
and boars and leopards in these volumes; there is an 
enchanting vision of millions of flying, running and wading 
migrants on the Caspian shores; there are remarkable 
pages about that rosy starling—red underneath, black on 
top—which for thousands of years has been invoked, with 
the lure of a certain kind of water, as a help against swarms 
of locusts. And once there is a glimpse of the grandest 
bird of all, the bird in the old myth most associated with 
the Caucasus to which Prometheus was pinned. “‘ Beyond 
the gap I was astonished to see sixteen great eagles all in 
the air at once, circling majestically over our heads, and 
very many more perched on haystacks, of which from one 
spot alone I counted no less than 150. Lapwings played 
round us in flocks, and last autumn, I was told, great 
numbers of them perished owing to an unusually early 
snowfall. We had reached the ridge just as the sun rose, 
and turning south-west saw his rays light up Kazbek and, 
in succession, the snowy summits of the main chain beyond, 
even to Elbrous, which, 130 miles away, glowed for a 
moment rosy red, in shape a pyramid of Egypt.” 

It is a little-known land which is here described ; and 
it is not likely to be better known in the near future. As 
Baddeley knew it, it will never be known again. He says 
little about the new régime. But he does suggest that one 
link with the past will be the corruption of officials, for the 
old reason that they are underpaid. 

The comment is characteristic of him. He thought 
for himself, and what he thought he said. One of his 
schoolboy heroes was Waterton, and he had something 
in common with him. He must have been a racy man to 
know, this much-travelled,. omnivorous Baddeley, who 
would quote “ Rob Roy” at you one moment, and “ The 
Golden Bough” the next. Some time, a book, drawn from 
his miscellaneous writings and remains, will be written 
about him. Meanwhile, these volumes are a noble monument. 
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GENERAL WAVELL’S NEW GOAL—TOBRUK. SEA DRAMAS OF THE MOMENT. 


An island; a twenty-five-year-old monitor, a sister-ship of the ‘“‘ Terror”; and a corvette: the 
pictures below all relate to sea dramas of the moment. In three weeks the “ Terror,” despite 
her age, hurled over 500 tons of 15-in. shells into the beleaguered Bardia. From the Pacific 
Ocean comes news of another drama of the sea, in which nearly five hundred persons were rescued 
on Christmas Day by an Australian Government craft from the tiny island of Emirau, where they 
had been marooned by German raider ships, on which some of the captives had been imprisoned 
for months. Emirau was first charted by its discoverer, William Dampier, in 1699, and lies off 
the usual shipping routes between the larger islands of Mussau, to the north, and New Hanover, 
to the south. (The chart below is reproduced from the British Admiralty Chart by permission 
of H.M. Stationery Office and the Hydrographer of the Royal Navy.) The corvette, a type of 
ship which, under sail, was much exploited by Nelson, is now doing much to protect shipping 
against U-boats. 








TOBRUK, THE MOST IMPORTANT pORT IN LIBYA AS YET IN ITALIAN HANDS, WHOSE 
DEFENCES ARE FORMIDABLE: BARBED-WIRE ENTANGLEMENTS ARE EVERYWHERE. 
AT BARDIA, THE AUSTRALIANS CUT THEM DOWN WITH BANGALORE GRENADES. (E.N.A.) 





BRITAIN’S LATEST REPLY TO THE U-BOAT MENACE: THE CORVETTE, NOW OPERATING, 
VESSELS WITH ADEQUATE ARMAMENT, WHICH ARE EARNING DISTINCTION IN CONVOY 
WORK AS U-BOAT DESTROYERS. THEY ARE NAMED AFTER FLOWERS, 





A VIEW OF THE ITALIAN NAVAL BASE AT TOBRUK. THIS VITAL PORT, DESCRIBED 
By SOME AUTHORITIES AS THE KEY TO LIBYA, IS THE MAIN SUPPLY CENTRE OF | 
THE ITALIAN ARMY IN LIBYA. (E.N.A.) 
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THE RESIDENCY ON THE WATERFRONT DURING A CEREMONIAL PARADE. TOBRUK, 
SITUATE ABOuT 80 MILES- INSIDE LIBYA, IS THE ONLY PORT ACCESSIBLE TO LARGE 
VESSELS BETWEEN TUNISIA AND ALEXANDRIA. (E.N.A.) 





A CHART OF THE TINY ISLAND OF EMIRAU IN MID-PACIFIC, ON WHICH 4960 PERSONS, 
INCLUDING WOMEN AND CHILDREN FROM THE S.S. ** RANGITANI,” AND OTHER SHIPs, 
WERE DUMPED BY A GERMAN RAIDER USING THE JAPANESE FLAG. 





ANOTHER VIEW OF THE WATERFRONT AT TOBRUK: SHOWING THE PRINCIPAL 
BUILDINGS, WHICH HAVE BEEN CONSISTENTLY. BOMBED BY THE R.A.F. A_ PICTURE 
TAKEN SHOWING MUSSOLINI WHEN VISITING LIBYA. 


Tobruk, lying 70 miles west of Bardia, is now the goal of General Sir Archibald Wavell’s advance 
into Libya. Even whilst Bardia was Under close investiture, Tobruk was being given a liberal 
foretaste of the British deSigns. Panther tanks have made constant contact with enemy outposts, 
from both sea and air, and the R.A.F. have plastered the town with high explosive and incendiary 
bombs, which on the occaSion of the capture Of Bardia on January 5 caused fires visible from 
that town. Whilst Bardia still held out and was masked, British units pressed on to Tobruk, 
whose importance, as the Principal port in Libya, cannot be overrated. It is the main supply 
base for Marsha) Graziani’S army, and iS an important naval and aeroplane base. Already Italian 
aerodromes South Of Tobruk are in British hands, and tank formations have moved forward to u.M.S. “EREBUS” (7200 TONS), A SISTER-SHIP OF THE “ TERROR,” THE TWENTY- 
envelop its formidable defences. How Many Italian troops are defending Tobruk has not been a : : : a : ; 
stated, but. with casualties and Prisoners, it is estimated that at least one-third of the flower of FIVE-YEAR-OLD MONITOR WHOSE INTENSIVE PRELIMINARY BOMBARDMENT WITH HIGH 
Graziani’s army ©f 250,000 men are hors de combat, EXPLOSIVE SHELLS FROM HER TWO I5-IN. GUNS HASTENED THE FALL OF BARDIA. 
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SONS OF GALLIPOLI HEROES EMULATING THEIR FATHERS’ | 




















FORCE IN THE MIDDLE EAST NEGOTIATING A DESERT MOUND. 
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‘ * WALTZING MATILDA "’ !—MOTOR-CYCLISTS OF THE AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL 
dl 











MEMBERS OF AN AUSTRALIAN MOTOR-CYCLIST BATTALION SPEEDING ACROSS THE DESERT 
FROM THEIR ENCAMPMENT BENEATH THE TORRID RED EGYPTIAN HILLS. 
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“€ ANOTHER “SHOT” FROM A BRITISH MOVIETONE NEWS FILM SHOWING AUSTRALIAN 7% 
~ SOLDIERS ADVANCING BEHIND TANKS DURING PRACTICE FOR THE OFFENSIVE. 4 











¥° AUSTRALIAN INFANTRY, HOLDING THEIR RIFLES AT THE READY, ADVANCING ACROSS 
“% THE DESERT BEHIND TANKS, TACTICS WHICH BRILLIANTLY SUCCEEDED AT BARDIA. 

















TO SURVEYING VAST PLAINS AND LANDSCAPES IN THEIR NATIVE LAND. 
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» A LEWIS QUNNER AND A RIFLEMAN OF THE AUSTRALIAN IMPERIAL FORCE, USED 3 4 
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tHE FORMER SCHOOLMASTER WHO LED THE AUSTRALIAN TROOPS: MAJOR-GENERAL % 


f : t \ PICTURE RECALLING GALLIPOLI: THE FAMOUS CHARGE OF THE AUSTRALIAN INFANTRY, d 
% IVEN GIFFARD MACKAY, COMMANDING AUSTRALIAN FORCES WHICH CAPTURED BARDIA, * WHICH SEALED THE FATE OF BARDIA AND SIDI BARRANI. “ih % 
These animated scenes from a new British Movietone newsreel indicate the of almost identical scenes witnessed in Egypt and Palestine in the last war, ar 
intensive preliminary training and preparation carried out by the Australian at Anzac Beach, and Kum Kale and on the formidable heights of Suvia Bay sil 
troops in the Middle East from their desert encampments before General and Cape Helles. Describing how Bardia was stormed and captured, one th 
Wavell’s brilliant offensive against the Italian advance force in Egypt opened ‘** Times ** special correspondent, writing from the fallen town on January 6, ar 


on December 8-9. To many readers they will bring vivid recollections said: ** The capture of the entrenched camp of Bardia has proved a brilliant ar 
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Ss’ EXPLOITS: AUSTRALIAN TROOPS TRAINING FOR BARDIA. 
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% LIGHT TANKS ADVANCING ACROSS THE ARID PLATEAU OF THE LIBYAN DESERT, WHILE INFANTRYMEN TAKE UP POSITIONS (RIGHT), AND BEHIND ROCKS (FOREGROUND). ; 
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i % BAYONET, TANK AND RIFLE—A SYMBOLIC PICTURE OF EMPIRE WEAPONS OF WAR BEFORE WHICH THE BOASTED MIGHT OF MUSSOLINI'S FASCIST ARMIES PERISHED. d ° 

r, and successful sequel to the victory of Sidi Barrani. The plan of attack was | Australians which had been in the thick of it their opinion of the Italian 
Ly similar in conception and operation to that of December 9. It provided for defenders. The reply was much the same in every case: ‘ They keep on 
ne the cutting out and the isolation of the defended area_by mobile units of firing until we are close; then up go their hands.’ ... Early in the after- 
6, an armoured division, while the defences themselves were dealt with by tanks noon I_was able to go forward into the perimeter. There were singularly 


nt and infantry in a surprise attack. . I asked several detachments of few signs of struggle.’’ (Photographs by British Movietone News.) 
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N my last article I endeavoured 

to show that the probabilities 
were in favour of Hitler continuing 
his assault upon this country in 
various forms. I do not forget 
that there was a moment in the 
late summer and early autumn 
of last year when I speculated 
upon the possibility of his turn- 
ing his attention to the Balkans and Middle East 
while keeping up a steady air bombardment of 
Great Britain during the hours of darkness. But the 
conditions were very different then. The great series 
of daylight air raids had failed, and on the other 
hand winter conditions had not set in in the Balkans. 
The Danube was open, so that the railways were not 
needed to any great extent for the transport of 
Rumanian oil. The weaknesses of Germany’s partner 
had not been revealed. She was triumphant in 
Somaliland, and her invasion of Egyptian territory 
had not been opposed. She had not then been 
defeated and humiliated by her intended victim, 
Greece. Her Navy had not been dealt the heavy 
blows which were to be inflicted at Taranto and off 
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THE WAR WITH NAZI GERMANY: 


HITLER’S ASSAULT’ ON BRITAIN; AND THE VICTORY OF BARDIA. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


of the length of the war is to the disadvantage of the 
Nazis—we may expect the assault upon Great Britain 
to continue, perhaps to be intensified till it has led 
up to an attempted invasion, and that all other issues 
will be treated as entirely secondary. 

Such a policy would not prevent Germany from 
preparing for future eventualities in the Near and 
Middle East by fresh pressure upon Bulgaria or 
diverting a certain number of aircraft to the Mediter- 
ranean to aid Italy, as it has recently been announced 
by the Italians she has already decided to do. The 
numerical strength of the Luftwaffe would permit 
such a diversion without seriously affecting the bom- 
bardment of Britain. Yet even this move might be 
intended to draw further fighter and bomber squadrons 


-of devilry thrown in. 


in the work of convoy and 
hunting her submarines in the 
Atlantic. It can therefore be 
expected with somre confidence 
that Germany will not employ 
force against the Vichy Govern- 
ment unless she should be on the 
eve of launching an invasion of 
Great Britain, in which case she 
might bank on allowing no time for dangerous 
repercussions. 

I have therefore no comfortable prophecies to 
make in these early days of the New Year. I foresee 
a continuation of the attacks which have been going 
on ever since September, perhaps with some new form 
But if I am asked what it is 
going to lead up to, whether it is to be followed by 
invasion, if so, when, and what the methods of invasion 
are likely to be, I find myself in some difficulty, though 
I feel certain that a plan has been worked out in the 
most minute detail. Theoretically, invasion is all 
but an impossibility, so heavy are the odds against 
it ; practically, I believe the odds are also against it, 
but not to the same extent. If Hitler attempts it at 
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ROAD TO BENGHAS! 
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GENERAL WAVELL’S NEW OBJECTIVE, TOBRUK: 


ON WHICH BRITISH AND IMPERIAL FORCES ARE RAPIDLY 
Tobruk, lying seventy miles west of Bardia, General Wavell’s new main objective, is Marshal 
Graziani’s principal naval and air base in Libya, and is the only port easily accessible to large ships 

It is strongly defended, with two perimeter fortifications, the 
outer ring being 24 miles in diameter and the inner about 11 miles. The coast road between 
Bardia and Tobruk is commanded by the guns of the Mediterranean Fleet. 
Bardia on Sunday, January 5, numerous raids by the R.A.F. were made on Tobruk, paving the 


between Tunisia and Alexandria. 


Sardinia. Above all, she had not suffered the crush- 
ing defeat of Sidi Barrani and been driven ignomini- 
ously back across the frontier which she had crossed 
so confidently, three months earlier. She was, there- 
fore, in a position to give Germany some backing in 
the Middle East. Outside Turkey no sign of deter- 
mination to preserve their freedom had appeared in 
Bulgaria or Yugoslavia. The United States had not 
yet spoken with the vigour permeating the President's 
recent broadcast, so that a decisive assault upon 
Great Britain before American aid became fully 
developed might not have appeared to be as urgent 
as it does to-day. Nor had the attacks of the R.A.F. 
upon Germany's munition factories, communications 
and oil refineries attained the menacing strength 
which they have reached since. For all these reasons 

as well as owing to the mere fact that another three 
or four months have elapsed and that every extension 


Before the fall of 


from this country to Egypt, Greece, Malta and 
Gibraltar, rather than to help the Italians. Nor would 
the intention to make Britain the main objective 
preclude attempts to gain possession of the remainder 
of the French Fleet or of French African bases such as 
Dakar, because by these means the attack upon the 
British trade routes, which is an essential element of 
the attack on Britain, might be infensified. Germany 
could for this purpose tighten the screw to an agonising 
extent upon prostrate France, and winter conditions 
would not in any way interfere with the project unless 
there should be question of an opposed expedition 
through Spain. There are, however, certain diffi- 
culties in Germany’s path here. She can have little 
desire to see the French African Empire repudiate the 
Armistice on the ground that it had already been 
broken by Germany, and range itself with Great 
Britain, still less to find the French destroyers assisting 














A MAP SHOWING THE TERRAIN AND MAIN LAND COMMUNICATIONS BETWEEN BARDIA AND TOBRUK, SEVENTY MILES WEST, 
ADVANCING WITH A VIEW TO ENGAGING MARSHAL GRAZIANI’S ARMY IN ITS LIBYAN BASE. 


way for our advancing panther columns. An especially heavy raid was made before Bardia fell, 
the target being military buildings, air-fields, naval barracks and the port’s defences, fires started 
being visible from Bardia. El! Adam air-field, twenty miles south of Tobruk, is in British hands, as 
is El Gobi, another twenty miles south of El Adam. Bardia Harbour, though shallow, now becomes 
the principal base for British supplies for the further advance on Tobruk. (Map drawn specially 
for ** The Illustrated London News" 


by Bip Pares.) 


all, he may be embarking upon a desperate gamble, 
but he will do all that is humanly possible to eliminate 
the gambling element. Training, organisation, and 
staff work will be extremely thorough. Let us con- 
sider briefly how he might hope to act, crediting him 
with enormous resources in all the various apparatus 
required for his purpose. He could not hope to 
gain even a minor success without them. Nor is 
there any reason why he should be lacking in them. 
His warlike expenditure has not been extravagantly 
great, and that of his army has been nil, except in 
the matter of petrol, since last June. In seven 
months he might, for example, have converted a 
number of tank works so as to produce some thousands 
of very light, small tanks, capable of being carried 
by aircraft. He might have hugely increased his 
output of submarines, building the normal ocean- 
going type at the shipyards with which our Intelligence 
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is well acquainted, and a much greater number of 
small, short-range, more or less mass-produced vessels 
for use on our coasts. He might have doubled the 
number of his troop-carrying aircraft and quintupled 
the number of troops trained both in parachute- and 
crash-landing tactics. Despite the hammering which 
we have given to the so-called invasion bases, he may 
have a very large number of self-propelled barges, 
each suitable for carrying a light tank—and by “ light ” 
I do not, of course, mean the ‘sort of two-ton midget 
which might be built to be carried by aircraft. He 
might have a large fleet of troop-carrying gliders. 
Finally, he might have increased his whole air arm to 
a large extent, and be holding in reserve for the supreme 
effort new types, especially, perhaps, a satisfactory 
and speedy day-bomber, less vulnerable than those 
which the R.A.F. punished so heavily last summer. 

I have allowed my surmise to run over various 
types of offensive weapons because of my firm belief 
that every type which could possibly be brought 


THE CAPTURE OF KORITZA, THE FIRST GREAT VICTORY 
GAINED BY OUR GREEK ALLIES IN ALBANIA. ITALIAN 
PRISONERS BEING MARCHED TO INTERNMENT CAMPS _ IN 
GREECE, WHICH THEY HAD EXPECTED TO ENTER AS VICTORS. 
These two pictures of Italian prisoners taken at the fall of Koritza, 
where, on November 22, the Greek Army, with the aid of the R.A-F., 
obtained their first major victory, are the first to reach us from that 
centre. The Italian withdrawal -developed into a rout, the enemy 
abandoning great quantities of stores and munitions, tanks and 
heavy artillery. 


into action would be employed. When people declare 
that invasion will be by air, I confess that I cannot 
follow their line of thought. The air arm might, 
and probably would, be the predominant weapon, 
but it seems absurd to suppose that it could succeed 
alone. It appears to me that, whatever the strength 
of the air-borne forces which Hitler managed to land 
upon our soil, if they depended on tanks and guns 
no heavier than the aircraft could carry, and on the 
food, ammunition and fuel which could reach them 
from the air alone, they would be bound to be de- 
stroyed by the superior weight of our armoured 
fighting vehicles and artillery, or compelled to surren- 
der. No army of invasion could in my view subsist 
independently of eventual supply from the sea. The 
enemy would therefore be faced with the following 
problems: putting out of action a large proportion 
of both the British bomber squadrons, which would 
bomb his vessels and landing-places, and the fighter 
squadrons, which would protect the friendly bombers 
and hamper the German bombers ; keeping a crossing 
open against naval attack; landing large numbers 
of troops from the air at suitable points; landing 
troops and tanks from the sea; and shortly after- 
wards landing artillery, ammunition and supplies. 
For the first purpose he would require some thousands 
of fighters and bombers, for the most part superior 
to those which have already been defeated by the 
R.A.F. For the second he would require bombers 
again, and in addition many submarines. The third 
seems to be the easiest part of the programme, since 
the troop-carriers and perhaps gliders could make 
crash-landings in almost any field. For the fourth, 
even if he had already crippled the R.A.F., he would 
require to make his efforts at perhaps a hundred 
different points, in hope that our reserves would be 
gradually used up, and that then a fair proportion of 
the landing-parties would be able to progress without 
meeting with heavy opposition. The fifth would 
largely depend upon the success of the other four 
ventures. He would require to seize a port, or at all 
events a harbour, where tanks, transport, and heavy 


stores could be landed by means of tackle carried by 
his ships. 

It does not appear to me that it would be worth 
while to attempt an offensive on these lines, still less 
to attempt an invasion at all, unless the atiacker 
were prepared to lose fifty per cent. of his forces and 
shipping, and relied upon the enormous numbers at 
his disposal to carry the affair through, even though 
they were reduced to one half. I still think the odds are 
strongly against its success, but, as I have alreadyhinted, 
if the plan itself were ever so extravagant, there would 
be the grimmest efficiency in the manner of carrying 
it out. Strategy of extreme rashness backed by 
superlative tactics is always to be held in respect, 
whereas the most perfect strategy unsupported by 
good tactical handling and hard-fighting qualities 
has no terrors. And even if such an offensive were 
repulsed we should be unable to breathe freely, 
because it might be renewed again and again. Indeed, 
an operation which we had defeated at the cost of 





THREE ITALIAN SOLDIERS, BEARDED LIKE THE PARD: TYPES 
rr " » ” 
IN HIS IMPRESSIVE BROADCAST TO THE ITALIAN PEOPLE ON DECEMBER 23, EVIDENTLY HAS NO HEART FOR THE JOB. 


much blood and sweat might prove to have been no 
more than a feint. It remains to decide whether 
Hitler would be able to strike in this manner without 
giving us warning by prior intensification of his air 
attack. Some of my readers may remember that 
several months ago I discussed the question whether 
he would be able to close up all the phases of his 
attack and make them practically simultaneous, or 
would have to begin by seriously weakening the R.A.F. 
I then concluded that the latter course would be 
necessary. On the whole, I am inclined to think so 
still, but am less sure about the matter in view of 
indications of the vast scale on which the German 
preparations are being made. In any case, I feel 
convinced that the air attacks will be continued for 
some little time before an attempt at invasion is 
made. I wish to make ro one’s flesh creep, because, 
in fact, I think that the chances are distinctly in our 
favour if we play our cards correctly ; but I feel that 
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the manner in which the danger is disregarded by the 
country in general, typical though it be of our refusal 
to be scared by Hitler, might in some cases constitute 
a danger in itself. 

I am now breaking off the discussion of this vital 
problem in order to add a final word about the capture 
of Bardia. This attack has been delayed no longer 
than was to be expected in view of the transport 
difficulties which the Army of the Nile had to overcome. 
In fact, it appears to me that General Wavell would 
not have carried out an assault had he not further 
operations in mind, because the garrison of Bardia, 
left to its fate by the rest of the Italian Army, was 
virtually doomed in any case, and would have been 
compelled to surrender as a result of close investment. 
It is a little difficult to understand why the Italian 
Commander-in-Chief locked up so considerable a 
force in Bardia. Perhaps his object was to prevent 
the pursuit sweeping past towards Tobruk, before 
he had completed the fortification on which he has 
been engaged in that area. But it is by no means 
certain that the British Army possessed the necessary 
radius of action to enable it to operate in force another 
seventy miles onward immediately after crossing the 
Italian frontier at Sollum. No praise can be too high 
for the manner in which this new assault was mounted 
at so great a distance from the base of Matruh. How 
many tanks and troops took part in the morning’s 
attack on January 3 will not be announced for the time 
being, but it must have been large enough to necessitate 
organisation and administration of the highest quality. 

To put it at its lowest, the capture of Bardia sets 
the seal upon the victory of Sidi Barrani. But it 
may mean much more than that. The Italian Army 
in North Africa has been reduced not only in numbers 
and equipment, but also in morale, so that, to the 
best of one’s judgment at this distance, the problem 
of occupying the whole of Cyrenaica, including the 
port of Benghazi, may well have already been reduced 
to one of supply and transport. Beyond Benghazi 
there exists a desert area which sharply divides 
Cyrenaica from the more cultivated and_ habitable 
area of Tripoli. Supposing that it should be possible 
for General Wavell to turn his attention next to 
Italian East Africa and liquidate that block of terri- 
tory, the advantages would be very great. The 
approach to the Suez Canal through the Indian Ocean 
and the Red Sea would be freed from any threat, 
and light craft now required for convoy duties in 
those waters would be in large measure set free for 
the urgent tasks awaiting them in the Atlantic or 





OF CONTADINI, WHOSE ARMY, AS MR. CHURCHILL SAID, 


elsewhere. I recognise, of course, that the territory 
in question is very large in extent, but every step 
taken by us towards its reduction would lead to 
further extension of the already considerable revolt 
in Abyssinia, and collapse might well come fairly 
quickly. I do not look for an immediate collapse of 
Italy herself, but it may not be too optimistic to 
anticipate such a degree of material and moral dis- 
integration as would render the Mediterranean practic 

ally a British mare nostrum, so that the whole passage 
from Sydney and Bombay via Suez, as far as Gibraltar, 
would be relatively safe. It hardly needs to be said 
that this would greatly increase our liberty of action, 
or that its effect upon the vital element in our battle 
the defence of Britain, would be extremely favourable 

It would also strengthen our contact with Turkey and 
might lead to further developments in Albania. Best 
of all, it does not appear that the effort involved need 
affect our home defence. 
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THE GREEK TRIUMPH OVER ITALY: EXCLUSIVE PICTURES 
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GREEK TROOPS BEFORE AN ATTACK. THE ENEMY 


AT THE POINT OF THE BAYONET. 


\ GREEK STAFF OFFICER HARANGUING 
WAS FREQUENTLY ROUTED 




















MECHANICS OF THE VALIANT GREEK ROYAL AIR FORCE LOADING HEAVY BOMBS INTO 
A FRENCH “ POTEZ 63 ”? TWIN-SEATER LIGHT BOMBER BEFORE A RAID. 
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ZETO E ’ELLAS”——SCENES OF WILD REJOICING IN 
WAR OFFICE AFTER THE FALL OF ARGYROKASTRO, WHICH, 
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2 A COLUMN OF GREEK FIELD ARTILLERY PASSING THROUGH ATHENS EN ROUTE 
5 FOR THE FRONT. GREEK GUNS DISLODGED ITALIANS FROM KEY POSITIONS, 
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& GREEK ARMY MULE TRANSPORT ON THE MARCH IN THE ALBANIAN MOUNTAINS, 
7 

, WHERE WINTER CONDITIONS HAVE PLACED A SEVERE STRAIN ON THEM. 

‘If the Prime Minister” did not ‘drop into poetry as a friend’ the other 
day," said a ‘* Times" third leader on December 3, ‘“‘he at least dropped 


into Greek, which was just as pleasant. ‘ Zeto e ‘Ellas. he exclaimed at the 
end of his stirring message to General Metaxas." ‘‘ The Illustrated London 
News "’ is enabled to reproduce exclusive pictures of the dramatic scenes before 
and after the fall of Koritza and Argyrokastro, as witnessed in Athens, on the 





THE FALL OF KORITZA—GREEK TROOI’S WITH MULES MAY BE DISCERNED 





IN TO OCCUPY THE TOWN, HUNG WITH GREEK AND ALBANIAN FLAGS. 


A, 
HERE MOVING 7 
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Albanian battle-front, high in the winter-bound Albanian mountains, and i1 the 
fallen town of Koritza itself (centre), where victorious units of Greek Army 
mule troops may be seen wending their way through a central street 
of the former Italian base in Albania, while Greek and Albanian flags flutter 
in the breeze side-by-side from the roofs of public buildings. These first 
photographs from the actual seat of war in Albania record the fall of Koritza, 
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COMMEMORATING THE FALL OF KORITZA AND ARGYROKASTRO. 
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A GROUP OF OFFICERS OF THE GREEK FLEET AIR ARM, WHICH WAS BROUGHT UNDER 
THE GREEK AIR MINISTRY ON ITS CREATION IN 1923. 
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GERMAN “‘ HENSCHEL 126" ARMY CO-OPERATION AIRCRAFT OF THE GREEK AIR FORCE, 
WHICH IS NOW USING “ BLENHEIM’’ BOMBERS AND ALL-BRITISH TRAINING AIRCRAFT. 
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ATHENS AFTER THE OFFICIAL ANNOUNCEMENT FROM THE 
SAID MR. CHURCHILL, RECALLED THE CLASSIC AGE. & 























EVZONES, MODERN GREEK HOPLITES WHO HAVE EMULATED THE IMMORTAL EXPLOITS OF 
THEIR FORERUNNERS AGAINST THE PERSIANS AT MARATHON, LEAVING FOR THE FRONT. i 
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$ THE INVINCIBLE SPIRIT OF THE GREECE OF GEORGE II.: MOUNTAIN ARTILLERYMEN © A GREEK OFFICER WITH HIS STAFF ON RECONNAISSANCE HIGH 'N THE ALBANIAN 5 
meme 4 CHEERING AFTER SILENCING AN ITALIAN GUN, 4 MOUNTAINS, WHERE ARCTIC WEATHEK CONDITIONS HAVE BEEN EXPERIENCED. i 

~ son we RESTS Boe siipiad ' — ae 
e } 
y on November 22 last, the initial great victory of the Greek Army. Koritza, | Great numbers of Italian troops surrendered, and 800 others crossed into 
t which had been the Italian Albanian headquarters and chief forward supply Jugoslavia, where they were interned. “The occupation of Koritza was 
Tr base, was untenable by the Greek capture of Morova Heights, and the | announced in Athens by General Metaxas, the Prime Minister, to rejoicing 
st Italians evacuated it in a desperate hurry, the whole 150-mile front having | crowds outside the Greek G.H.Q. British troops in Greece were enthusi 
2, collapsed. The Italian retreat developed into a rout, the enemy abandoning | astically féted by the people, and R.A.F. men were chaired in triumph. 


large quantities of stores and munitions, including tanks and heavy artillery. | Wounded Greek soldiers from the front were escorted through cheering crowds 
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FAMOUS BRITISH AIRCRAFT: NO. 2—A 


“WELLINGTON” BOMBER 


FROM THE PAINTING BY OUR SPECIAL 


my 


A BOMBER WITH A HEAVY-LOAD CAPACITY: THE “WELLINGTON,” ONE OF BRITAIN’S HEAVIER AIRCRA 


In the gathering dusk of a winter evening, a ‘“ Wellington’’ ‘* Mk.1.C."’ of the 
Bomber Command sets off from an East Anglian aerodrome, the flaming engine 
exhausts glowing reddish-yellow against the darkening sky. With a flying range 
of over 3000 miles and a large bomb-carrying capacity, the Vickers-Armstrong 
‘* Wellington’ ‘*Mk.1.C."' has figured prominently in attacks deep into enemy 
country ; the sound of its roaring engines is dreaded by the inhabitants of Berlin 


\ 
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and many other targets in Germany, while extensive use has been made of the 
machine's capabilities for work in the Western Desert. Not only is the 
** Wellington "’ capable of disposing of a formidable bomb-load, but it can render 
a good account of itself in aerial combat if attacked, its armament comprising 
quick-firing Browning guns mounted not only in the nose and tail but also 
amidships in a retractable turret situated under the fuselage. For a large 
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MBER SETS OUT AT DUSK FOR A DISTANT “ TARGET AREA.” 


OUR SpeEcIAL Artist C. E. Turner. 


R AIRCRAFT, WHICH HAS STRUCK BACK AT THE ENEMY WITH A VENGRANCE IN EUROPE AND AFRICA. 


From the 
point of view of appearance the distinctive feature of the ‘plane is its tall rudder. 
The fore-gunner’s Station is right in the nos¢ of the machine, with the bomb- 
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machine—carrying normally a crew of five—the ‘ Wellington" has an excellently 
streamlined oval fuselage, built on the Vickers ‘‘ Geodetic’ system. The six 
fuel-tanks are situated fore and aft of the main spar in each wing of this 
renowned monoplane, the wings themselves tapering in chord and thickness. 
Two Bristol ‘‘ Pegasus’’ nine-cylinder radial air-cooled geared engines--equipped 
with two-speed superchargers—drive the De Havilland three-blade airscrews of 


this bomber, which has a top speed approaching 300 miles per hour. 


aimer's position below. Slightly farther pack is the pilot's seat, with single 
controls, and behind the pilot, On a higher level, are the places for the 
navigator and radio operator. 
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ITALY’S RUN-AWAY NAVY —mae , ne 
GRAPHIC PICTURES OF THE SARDINIA a ae 


















THE FLEET ACTION OFF SARDINIA, ON NOVEMBER 27: ITALIAN WARSHIPS 
ON THE HORIZON BEING SHELLED, AND THROWING OUT SMOKE - SCREENS. 
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ANOTHER GLIMPSE OF AN ENEMY WARSHIP OVER THE HORIZON, WHICH TURNED 
AWAY ON CONTACT. SHELLS SEEN BURSTING IN THE VICINITY. 
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> 11.M.S. ‘“ ARK ROYAL,” WHICH PLAYED A LEADING PART IN THE ACTION, SHOWING / 
A ‘* SWORDFISH ” PREPARING TO LAND ON HER DECK. ) 











ENEMY AIRCRAFT ATTACKING THE “ ARK ROYAL,” WHICH DISAPPEARED FROM 7 
SIGHT BEHIND BOMB SPLASHES, BUT EMERGED UNDAMAGED, FIRING FURIOUSLY. 2 
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. CLOSE-UP OF A ‘“ SWORDFISH’? RETURNING AFTER THE ACTION. THEY Ff 
2 
4 CARRIED OUT A TORPEDO- ATTACK ON A BATTLESHIP AND ENEMY CRUISERS. 7 
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BATTLE-CRUISER  H.M.S. ‘“* RENOWN,” FULL-SPEED AHEAD, ENDEAVOURING, BUT £ 
VAINLY, TO BRING HEAVILY-GUNNED ITALIAN BATTLESHIPS INTO ACTION. 
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BRITISH CRUISERS TO THE FORE ATTACKING THE FLEEING ITALIANS. THE ONLY 


*~ TWO BRITISH CRUISERS UNDER ENEMY FIRE. APART FROM TORPEDOING AN 7 
DAMAGE SUSTAINED WERE TWO HITS ON H.M.S. “* BERWICK,” \ 


? 
WHICH WAS SLIGHT, 5 * ENEMY BATTLESHIP, TWO CRUISERS WERE DAMAGED, AND POSSIBLY TWO OTHERS. 


Official photographs now released give point to the run-away contact made b the enemy scattering and throwing out smoke-screens. Aircraft of the Fleet Air 
P grap P yf y g g 


British naval forces under Vice-Admiral Sir James Somerville, off Sardinia, on Arm from H.M.S. “ Ark Royal” attacked repeatedly, one force of ‘* Swordfish ” 
November 27 last. Reports were received that two Italian battleships, four cruisers, aircraft carrying out a torpedo attack on the enemy battleships, another on 
and a number of destroyers were sighted about 75 miles north-eastward, and at | cruisers. The damage done to the Italian Fleet was ascertained as one “ Littorio" 


once chase was given at full speed ahead. The enemy battleships opened fire battleship damaged by torpedo, two 10,000-ton cruisers damaged, possible damage 
on the British cruisers, but turned away when the battle-cruiser ‘‘ Renown," | to a third 10,000-ton cruiser, and also to a light cruiser. Our pictures were 
commanded by Captain C. D. B. Simeon, R.N., tried to bring them to action, | taken during the pursuit, from one of the British cruisers. (British Official Photographs.) 
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NEW YEAR HONOURS—WAR PERSONALITIES AND EVENTS. 
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BARON CAMROSE. = LORD HUGH CECIL, P.C. =i SIR EDMUND IRONSIDE. = # SIR BOYD MERRIMAN. ~— SIR R. KINDERSLEY, G.B.E. = = PROF. GILBERT MURRAY. ~ 
New Viscount. Editor-in-Chief of New Baron, created “for =: New Baron. Commander-in- New Baron. President of the =: New Baron. President of 22 Awarded the Order of Merit. 
the “Daily Telegraph’ since :: public services.’”’ Provost :: Chief, Home Forces, 1940. Probate, Divorce and Admiralty =: the National Savings Com- = Regius Professor of Greek, Ox- 
1928. William Ewert Berry, 2: of Eton since 1936. Fifth :: Chief of the Imperial General Division of the High Court of =: mittee. ChairmanofLazard 2: ford University, 1908-36. 
second son of the late Alderman 2: son cf the third Marquess 7: Staff, 1939-40. A.D.C.-General a since 1933. Solicitor- =: BrothersandCo.,Ltd.,and : Chairman of the League of 
ohn Mathias Berry, J.P. First :: of Salisbury, to whom he 22 to the King since 1937 ; Colonel- neral, 1928-29 and 1932-33. ~: a director of the Bank of i: Nations Union, 1923-38. 
aron Camrose of Long Cross was Secretary. M.P. for 2: Commandant Royal Artillery M.P. for Rusholme Division England. Governor of Hud- 2: Charles Eliot Norton, Professor 

























Ba _(¢. 1929). Created Baronet, 1921. 





of Poetry, Harvard, 1926. 





2+, since 1932, Aged sixty. — +. of Manchester, 1924-33. _— =. son’sBayCompany, 1916-25. 
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4% ra GARVIN, ESQ., LL.D. = “HUGH LETT, ESQ., C.B.E. 


22° MISS IRENE VANBRUGH. 





“A. H. MANN, ESQ. "RT. HON. W. M. HUGHES, 


5 MARCHIONESS OF READING. 
Companion of Honour. 































22 Companion of Honour. Mini- ? Companion of Honour, Editor New Baronet. President of : aa Dame of the British 2 Created Dame of the British 
Editor of the “‘ Yorkshire 2: ster for Navy and Attorney- 2 of the “Observer” since the Royal College of Surgeons Empire. Chairman, Women’s 2 Empire “for services to the 
Post,” 1919-39; formerly 2: General, Australia, since 1939. 2 1908. Editor-in-Chief of the of England. Consulting Sur- Voluntary Services for Civil 2 Stage.” President of the 
om; of ba “Evening Stan- 2: Prime Minister of Australia, 2 ‘ Encyclopedia Britannica,” geon and late Senior Surgeon Defence since 1938. Widow :: Theatrical Ladies Guild of 
tained early 22 1915-23; Australian Govern- :: fourteenth edition, 1926-29. to the London Hospital. of the first 2 Charity and of the Royal 
‘aputeane in 22 ment delegate at the Versailles :: Formerly editor of the “ Pall Vice-President of the Medical Academy of Dramatic Art. 

», Cardiff and Birmingham. ~~ Peace Conference. —*, WMall Gazette,” 1912-15. iy Society. , Widow of Dion Boucicault. ~ 
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PROF W. L. BRAGG, F.RS. ~:—'G. DYSON, M.A., D.MUS. ~: FRANK BRANGWYN, R.A. 7 MR. JUSTICE CROSSMAN. <= MISS S. “FAIRBROTHER. “;7 LIEUT. €.-B. CROUCH, RN. © 
Created Knight Bachelor. Cay : Knight Bachelor. Director 2? Created Knight Bachelor “ for Died January 1; aged seventy, | Has died in Kensington; | !® command of H.M.\ Sub- 
endish Professor of Experi- :: of the Royal College of ~  servicesto Art.” Vice-President Judge of the High Court of aged sixty-eight, after 2: marine “Thunderbolt.” the 
mental Physics in the Univer- 2: Music since 1937. F.R.C.M., Association of Architects and Justice, Chancery Division, ©: a long and varied : ee. British submarine 
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“ MISS AMY JOHNSON, C.B.E. 
>. “i dee ee, Reported as we write to have lost 
* =.: her life in_an air accident off the 
DR. VERGIS (SECOND FROM LEFT) WITH THREE OF THE FIFTEEN DODECANESE COMPANIONS i Thames Estuary; the famous 
WITH WHOM HE RAIDED THE ITALIAN-OCCUPIED ISLAND OF GAIDARO. ‘3 British airwoman who made flying 


hi il 
Our picture shows four of the sixteen Greek inhabitants of the Italian-occupied Dodecanese who, under the leadership flight to yp Bg og ae 
of Dr. Vergis, recently carried out a daring raid on the Italian-occupied island of Gaidaro. Using a small fishing-boat, 


the party surprised the island garrison, took three prisoners, and returned to the Greek mainland unscathed. ii 9 —_ wuss ae 3 
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MR. HARRY L. HOPKINS. 
President Roosevelt’s personal 
representative to London, but with- 

out the status of an Ambassador, 

until a new Ambassador is selected. 

A former U.S. Secretary of Com- 

merce. It was stated he would not 
: be permanent Ambassador, through 
a indifferent health. 
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THE MODERN MILTIADES WITH HEROES OF THE GRECO-ITALIAN WAR: GENERAL PAPAGOS GENERAL METAXAS, THE GREEK PRIME MINISTER, AT THE BEDSIDE OF AN 


VISITING WOUNDED GREEK SOLDIERS IN AN ATHENS F© PITAL. OFFICER OF AN EVZONE REGIMENT WOUNDED BEFORE KORITZA. 
In these pictures, newly received from Athens, the Greek Prime Minister and the Commander-in- | hospital. In a New Year message to the Greek people, General Metaxas said: “Let us ste; 
Chief of the Greek Army, which has wrung such overwhelming victory from superior Italian forces, forward with the same courage as hitherto on the threshold of this New i Let u: 





are seen showing their anand with wounded Greek soldiers from the battlefronts in an Athens move forwards towards the future, ready to make supreme sacrifices. 
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THE G.P.0. CARRIES ON DESPITE HIGH EXPLOSIVE AND FIRE BOMBS. 








SUBSCRIBERS WHOSE TELEPHONES WERE “ BLITZED”’ DURING THE  FIRE- RAID APPLICANTS AT THE G.P.0. IN KING EDWARD STREET CLAIMING CORRESPONDENCE | 

ON LONDON MAKING USE OF THE IMPROVISED EXCHANGE AT NORTHGATE HOUSE. SENT TO ADDRESSES IN BUILDINGS DESTROYED BY THE CITY FIRE. | 
The telephone wires—the nerve centres of London’s commerce—did not escape in the German the benefit of those whose telephones had been put out of action) were opened at Northgate 
attempt to set London alight, but such damage as was done was to a large extent negatived by House, Northgate Street, and Regina House, Cheapside. Meanwhile the collection and delivery 


- the work of the Post Office engineers. Within a short time improvised telephone services (for of letters continued more or less regularly—even if the mail had sometimes to re ae Phe mong 
(Continued below. 
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THIS KIOSK IS NOT WHAT IT WAS BEFORE THE ATTACK, WITH THE PREMISES TO WHICH THESE LETTERS WERE “THE MAIL MUST GO THROUGH.” TWO POSTMEN 
BUT iT IS STILL POSSIBLE TO PUT THROUGH A CALL ADDRESSED RAZED TO THE GROUND, A MEMBER OF THE COLLECTING LETTERS FROM A_ PILLAR-BOX ALMOST 
THANKS TO EMERGENCY MEASURES. STAFF COLLECTS THEM. BURIED BENEATH MOUNDS OF FALLEN MASONRY. 


or else the mail could be collected from the Post Restante counter at the General Post Office in 
King Edward Street. Like many other of London’s civic services the G.P.O. has shown its 
ability to cope with emergencies. (Fox, Keystone and Planet News.) 


Continued. | 
pillar-boxes almost submerged beneath débris and delivered to addresses which had become over- 
night smouldering heaps of ruins. In the latter case there was sometimes a member of the staff, 
standing on what had once been a suite of offices, waiting to collect the letters from the postman, 








MAINTAINING A 300-YEAR-OLD TRADITION : A SERVICE HELD BROADCASTING HOUSE HIT BY BOMBS: HIGH EXPLOSIVES LIVERPOOL’'S PARISH C HURGH DAMAGED: ST. NICHOLAS, 
IN THE RUINED CHURCH OF ST. ANNE AND ST. AGNES AND FIRE BOMBS DO SERIOUS DAMAGE ON TWO SEPARATE KNOWN AS THE SEAMEN’S CHURCH, WAS DAMAGED 
BY THE BISHOP OF FULHAM, DESPITE DAMAGE. OCCASIONS, MEMBERS OF THE STAFF BEING KILLED. DURING A RECENT RAID. 

For 300 years the Worshipful Company of Cordwainers has held a The first time Broadcasting House was hit a heavy bomb exploded St. Nicholas, the Parish Church of Liverpool, was badly damaged 
service on New Year’s Day at which annual grants are made to twelve just as the news was being read, but after a short pause the announcer during one of the recent heavy raids on that town. Owing to its 
of London's oldest shoemakers. This year the Bishop of Fulham con- carried on. Several women members of the staff were among those situation, at the pier-head, this famous old church is known as the 
ducted the service in the church of St. Anne and St. Agnes in Gresham killed. Very few offices are left intact and at least twenty studios seamen’s church, a fitting name when one remembers that 

are out of a n. (P.N.A.) Liverpool is one of the greatest ports in the world Topial.) 


Street, in spite of its damaged condition. (Associated Press.) 
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ones: queue ummm | =©MANCHESTER’S MOST SEVERE RAID OF THE WAR: 
THE CATHEDRAL AND EXCHANGE REDUCED TO SHELLS. 
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DEVASTATION IN MANCHESTER AFTER THE NAZI AIR RAID ON DECEMBER 23: 
THE BURNT-OUT SHELL OF THE FREE TRADE HALL, PETER STREET, TAKEN 
FROM THE PLATFORM END AFTER THE RAID. (Graphic G.P.U.) 
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AFTERMATH OF MANCHESTER’S WORST AIR RAID OF THE WAR: A VIEW TAKEN FROM THE 
HIGH ALTAR IN MANCHESTER CATHEDRAL, LOOKING TOWARDS THE MILITARY CHAPEL 
(FORMERLY KNOWN AS THE DERBY CHAPEL). A LARGE NUMBER OF BOMBERS TOOK Part. 
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THE ROYAL EXCHANGE AFTER THE RAID—A VIEW OF A CORNER OF THE WRECKA 
DAMAGED BUILDING. MAGNIFICENT WORK WAS DONE BY THE AID SERVICES 
IN CARING FOR THOSE WHOSE HOMES HAD BEEN DESTROYED. 


IN THE NORTH CHAPEL OF THE BOMBED CATHEDRAL, SHOWING AN UNDAMAGED 
LECTERN “EAGLE” EXULTANTLY DEFYING THE NAZI DESTROYERS, THE CATHEDRAL WAS 
WRECKED IN THE MOST SEVERE RAID MANCHESTER HAS EXPERIENCED. 


A very large number of ‘planes took part in the first long and most severe raid burning furiously, and a red glow lit up the sky for Miles around Fire brigades 
Manchester has experienced, on December 23. The drone of engines was practically did magnificent work, but some premises in the city burnt so fiercely that all the 
continuous. An enormous weight of metal flung up by the ground defences kept firemen could do was to try to prevent the flames spreading 


Many commercial 
the raiders high, but they scattered thousands of incendiary bombs and many high 


buildings and shops were completely destroyed. Two hundred people in a shelter 
explosives of the largest size. In the early stages a cluster of incendiaries started a had an extraordinary escape when a heavy bomb made a direct hit 
fire in a hotel roof, which spread rapidly and drew the following waves of raiders building, wrecked it to the foundations 
like a magnet, a “ Daily Telegraph” reporter wrote. By midnight many fires were the shelterers, however, was injured. 


On an adjoining 
and set it blazing furiously. Not one of 
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RAVAGED BY A RAIN OF FIRE FROM THE 


THREATENED BY TOTAL DESTRUCTION, THE CITY, ALTHOUGH 
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THE DEVASTATION OF CULTURE: ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE 
FAMOUS BOOKS IN THE GUILDHALL, MANY FIRST EDITIONS 
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THE CLASSIC TWIN ARCHWAYS 
AND THE GOLDEN GATES 
LEADING TO THE COUNCIL 
CHAMBERS OF THE GUILDHALL, 
NOW A_ FIRE- PITTED RUIN. 
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THE RUINS OF ADDLE STREET, NEAR ALDERMANBURY. BITTER 
VIDENCE OF THE DANGER OF FIRE IN NARROW STREETS. 
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A GRIM PANORAMA, CLEARLY SHOWING THE SCARRED FACE OF LONDON j 
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FOLLOWING THE GERMAN ATTEMPT TO FIRE THE CITY. 
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DEBRIS AND GUTTED BUILD INGS IN 
CITY : ALDERMANBURY AFTE! THE FIRE 
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ee 
RUINED BASINGHALL STREET, FAMOUS SHIPPING QUARTER, REDUCED TO SHELLS 


NEAR, TO ST. GILES, CRIPPLEGATE, ALSO DESTROYED BY FIRE: JEWIN STREET, WITH 
AND RUINS; THE BUSY STREET OF YESTERDAY IS TO-DAY'S SHAMBLES. 


THE SMOKE STILL DRIFTING ABOVE THE RUINS. 
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Not until daylight came on the morning of Monday, December 30, was it 
possible to assess the damage done by the attempt of the Luftwaffe the 
previous night to destroy the City of London under a rain of fire. In the 
morning light, dimmed with still-drifting smoke, came the realisation that 


many famous churches and other buildings of priceless artistic and historic 
worth had been destroyed in the holocaust of flame. The ancient Guildhall. 
Wren masterpieces in stone, Dr. Johnson's famous house were among the 
victims. If worthless from a purely military point of view, the Germans 
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SKY; THE SCARRED FACE OF LONDON. 


CRUELLY DAMAGED, YET SURVIVED THE GERMAN ONSLAUGHT. 
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JOHNSON’S FAMOUS HOUSE PARTIALLY WRECKED. THERE 
ARE HOPES THAT IT MAY BE ABLE TO BE RESTORED. 
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NET DA IEG SIE SE 
A VIEW ‘FROM ST. PAUL’S 
CATHEDRAL SHOWING THE 
BOMB DAMAGE DONE TO THE 
SURROUNDING BUILDINGS ON 

i THE NIGHT OF DECEMBER 29. 
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AVE MARIA LANE. AFFECTED BY PUBLISHERS AND PRINTERS, 
THESE BUSINESSES SUFFERED SEVERELY IN THE RAID. 
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ee ee ee eo ; IN THE MIDST OF DEVASTATION : THE LOVELY SPIRE 
i MARY-LE-BOW TOWERS ABOVE THE BROKEN ROOF-TOPS, 

>» BUILD INGS IN THE HEART OF THE 

tY AFTEF THE FIRES WERE QUENCHED. 
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PERILOUSLY, 


SOLDIERS, POLICE, DEMOLITION AND RESCUE SQUADS AT WORK IN FORE STREET ; AT THE CORNER OF FALCON SQUARE: A WALL, STILL STANDING T 
* 
AS SOON AS THE FIRE-FIGHTERS HAD DONE THEIR TASK. IS DEMOLISHED AND CRASHES ON THE BRICKS AND TANGLED GIRDERS. 
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may congratulate themselves on having destroyed many treasures dear not 
only to the hearts of Londoners but also to the entire cultural world. As in 
the Great Fire’of 1666, it was the proximity of the buildings in the narrow 
City streets which contributed so greatly to the disaster, which, indeed, might 


well have been worse but for the magnificent and fearless work of the fire- 
fighting services. That St. Paul's (from which some of the above photo- 
graphs were taken) should have survived, in the very heart of the furnace, is 
however, no smail consolation. (Photographs by Fox, Keystone, Central Press, and Topical Press.) 
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WORK AMONG THE RUINS: fg 
SOLDIERS, ENGINEERS, AND POLICE ARE 
ALL CO-OPERATING IN THE DANGEROUS 

WORK OF THE DEMOLITION SQUADS. 


ee 


OLDIERS and police, Demolition and Rescue Squad 
workers are all concerned with the clearing of 

débris-covered streets, and making buildings safe which . 
have been gutted and rendered dangerous by fire or 
high-explosive bombs. Following the recent attempt 
by the Germans to fire the City of London, crews of 
trained Demolition Squads have been working night 
and day in conjunction with the Royal Engineers and 
the military units to clear up the devastated areas and, 
thanks to the efficiency with which the work has been 
carried out, traffic disorganisation has been reduced 
to a minimum. With pick and mattock, and sometimes 
with gun-cotton, dangerous structures are rendered 
harmless and then the débris is cleared from the streets 
as fast as possible. Although battered and scarred, 
London carries on, and the traffic wheels, like those of 
industry, keep on turning. Our pictures show typical ; * 
scenes of the ceaseless work which is being done to eee 


Fs 
= NEWGATE STREET WREATHED IN A CLOUD OF SMOKE 
AS THE RUINS OF BURNT-OUT BUILDINGS ARE BLOWN 


= ’ sail mii iis ail SEEN THE SIDE OF A BUILDING AS IT CRASHES INTO 
UP BY THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 4 Photographs: L.N.A., Planet News, Topwal, Keysione a _ THE STREET. 
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make this possible. DAILY THE WORK OF DEMOLITION GOES ON. HERE 1S~ 
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SMOKE BELCHES ACROSS A DESERTED STREET AS THE 

SAPPERS BLOW UP BUILDINGS RENDERED UNSAFE BY 

FIRE. THE SOUND OF MUFFLED EXPLOSIONS IS 
BECOMING FAMILIAR TO LONDONERS. 
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MAN-POWER TAKES THE PLACE OF EXPLOSIVES: IN A CITY STREET ROYAL ENGINEERS CONNECT A { A STRIKING PICTURE TAKEN AT THE INSTANT WHEN 

\ SOLDIERS ARE HELPING THE DEMOLITION SQUADS IN FUSE TO A 40-LB. CHARGE OF G “COTTON PRIOR ? ANOTHER WALL CRASHES ON TOP OF THE DESTRUCTION 

THE WORK OF RENDERING BUILDINGS SAFF. i ; TO DEMOLISHING A BUILDING. 4 ALREADY WROUGHT BY A GERMAN BOMB 
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LONDON’S HOLOCAUST: FIREMEN FIGHTING FLAMES AT DR. JOHNSON’S HOUSE. 


From A SKETCH ON THE Spot By FeLixs Topo.ski, 
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: 


A FAMOUS LITERARY RELIC ABLAZE: LONDON’S FIRE SERVICES HEROICALLY TACKLING DR. JOHNSON’S HOUSE. 


Among London's historic buildings ablaze with Nazi incendiary bombs in the | to 1758. Fortunately, his famous chair and the first editions of his works were 
holocaust of Sunday, December 29—fought with heroic courage over a great saved, and although in the heart of a furnace, the house may be restorable. 
area by the London Fire Services—was Dr. Johnson's red-brick house, No. 17, This relic, with the celebrated Old Cheshire Cheese hostelry, the Doctor's haunt 
Gough Square, where dwelt the famous “ Oracle of Fleet Street"’ from 1748 nearby (which still stands), was largely patronised by American visitors. 
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WORK AMONG THE RUINS: 
SOLDIERS, ENGINEERS, AND POLICE ARE 
ALL CO-OPERATING IN THE DANGEROUS 

WORK OF THE* DEMOLITION SQUADS. 
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eo and police, Demolition and Rescue Squad 
workers are all concerned with the clearing of 
débris-covered streets, and making buildings safe which 
have been gutted and rendered dangerous by fire or 
high-explosive bombs. Following the recent attempt 
by the Germans to fire the City of London, crews of 
trained Demolition Squads have been working night 
and day in conjunction with the Royal Engineers and 
the military units to clear up the devastated areas and, 
thanks to the efficiency with which the work has been 
carried out, traffic disorganisation has been reduced 
to a minimum. With pick and mattock, and sometimes 
with gun-cotton, dangerous structures are rendered 
harmless and then the débris is cleared from the streets 
as fast as possible. Although battered and scarred, 
London carries on, and the traffic wheels, like those of 
industry, keep on turning. Our pictures show typical 
scenes of the ceaseless work which is being done to 
make this possible. 

Photographs: L.N.A., Planet News, Topical, Keystone and Fox. 


NEWGATE STREET WREATHED IN A CLOUD OF SMOKE 
AS THE RUINS OF BURNT-OUT BUILDINGS ARE BLOWN 
UP BY THE ROYAL ENGINEERS. 
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SMOKE BELCHES ACROSS A DESERTED STREET AS THE 

SAPPERS BLOW UP BUILDINGS RENDERED UNSAFE BY 

FIRE, THE SOUND OF MUFFLED EXPLOSIONS IS 
BECOMING FAMILIAR TO LONDONERS. 
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IN A CITY STREET ROYAL ENGINEERS CONNECT A 
FUSE TO A 40-LB. CHARGE OF GUN-COTTON PRIOR 
BUILDINGS SAFE. ; TO DEMOLISHING A BUILDING. 


r MAN-POWER TAKES THE PLACE OF EXPLOSIVES: 
% SOLDIERS ARE HELPING THE DEMOLITION SQUADS IN 

THE WORK OF RENDERING 
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DAILY THE WORK OF DEMOLITION GOES ON. HERE IS 

SEEN THE SIDE OF A BUILDING AS IT CRASHES INTO 
THE STREET. 
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ANOTHER WALL CRASHES ON TOP OF THE DESTRUCTION 
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A FAMOUS LITERARY RELIC ABLAZE: LONDON’S FIRE SERVICES HEROICALLY TACKLING DR. JOHNSON’S HOUSE. 


Among London's historic buildings ablaze with Nazi incendiary bombs in the | to 1758. Fortunately, his famous chair and the first editions of his works were 


holocaust of Sunday, December 29—fought with heroic courage over a great saved, and although in the heart of a furnace, the house may be restorable. 
area by the London Fire Services—was Dr. Johnson's red-brick house, No. 17, This relic, with the celebrated Old Cheshire Cheese hostelry, the Doctor’s haunt 
Gough Square, where dwelt the famous “ Oracle of Fleet Street" from 1748 nearby (which still stands), was largely patronised by American visitors. 
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THE NEST-MAKING OF HORNETS AND WASPS. 
By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘Random Gleanings from Nature’s Fields,’’ etc. 


FEW days ago a hornets’ nest was brought to 

me by one of my neighbour’s gardeners. It 
had been built in the dark corner of a shed, just 
under the roof, and in spite of its great size had 
escaped notice during the whole time that it was 
tenanted! Such nests are commonly destroyed the 
moment they are found, with no comment on their 
fragile nature or the wonderful architectural features 
they display. But my friend the gardener is an 
observant man, and he knew~that if he could suc- 
ceed in cutting it from its anchorage I should be 
glad to have it. 

The more I look at it the more I marvel; and 
though I would fain describe it in detail, I must be 
content with a description of its 
more important features. To 
begin with, it was started by a 
““queen’”’ who, in the first warm 
days of spring, set out to suspend 
from the roof a disc of ‘‘ wasp- 
paper ’’—for the hornet is really 
a large species of wasp—which 
she made by rasping off with 
her jaws the weathered surface 
of wooden posts and palings, 
and this material, moistened 
with saliva from her mouth, is 
worked up into a pellet and 
carried off to start the nest. 
After several hundred of such 
journeys, a disc of ‘ wasp- 
paper’’ is formed, and to its 
under-surface a dozen hexagonal 
cells are fastened, also of this 
paper. And to keep off the wet 
and conserve warmth, she builds 
around this disc two or three 
umbrella-like coverings. In each 
of the cells she now lays an egg, 
fixing it to the roof by a cement, 
for the cell is open below. More 
cells, up to two dozen, are made. 
In about a week the first young 
grub emerges from the egg, and 
is fed by the mother on the juices 
of caterpillars, flies, and aphides ; 
and as it grows she adds to 
the open mouth of the cell. 
When full-fed, and just before the 
chrysalis stage, a black mass, enclosed 
in a sort of bag, containing all the 
excrement accumulated during larval 
life, is voided and flattened by the 
pressure of the body against the roof 
of the cell. It then spins a silken 
shroud and becomes transformed into 
a ‘‘ pupa,” emerging at last as an 
adult ‘‘worker”’ female, though not 
yet ready for some two or three days 
to leave the nest. But presently, 
feeling hungry, she visits cells con- 
taining large larve, touches their 
heads with her jaws, and obtains from 
each a drop of liquid, which is at 
once swallowed —a strange meal! 
Though still in the nest she now 
begins to be useful, for when the 
‘queen ”’ brings food to the nest she 
takes it from her and doles it out to 
the hungry larve within their cells! 

In about two days the young 
‘‘ worker’ leaves the nest and, with- 
out instruction, sets about collecting 
food for the grubs, and ‘‘ wasp-paper’”’ 
for the enlargement of the nest. These 
tasks begin as soon as the “ queen” 
has reared about a dozen helpers. 
Henceforth she remains in the nest, 
devoting all her energies to stocking 3. 
the cells prepared for her with eggs. : 
As the nest grows the inner ‘‘ umbrella” 
wrappings are removed and_ used 
anew for making new cells, or new 
‘‘ umbrella-coverings,’’ around them, 
to keep up the temperature, which ranges between 
85 deg. F., and go deg. F. 

But now let us turn to the outermost of these 
‘ umbrella-coverings '’ to which I have referred. 
They are made, as I have said, by the ‘ workers,”’ 
and present a series of narrow longitudinal, curved 


‘** WASP-PAPER ” 





I. THE ACTUAL’ NEST OF THE HORNET IS CON- 2. 
CEALED BY AN EXTREMELY FRAGILE CASE OF 
MADE 
RASPED BY THE JAWS OF THE BUILDERS FROM 
THE WEATHERED SURFACES OF GATES AND PALINGS. 


The ‘‘ queen ”’ lays the foundations of the nest, which is left to the workers to complete. 
12 inches ; diameter, 9 inches. The worker-hornets labour in complete darkness while building the nest, and without “ plans.” 


ALSO MADE OF “ WASP-PAPER,’? AND UNDERGROUND : 
THE OUTER CASING NECESSARY TO CONSERVE WARMTH, 


PLATES OF CONCENTRIC “LINES OF GROWTH 


bands of six different tints, dark greyish-brown, 
light-brown tinged with red, neutral and _ reddish- 
grey, and yellowish and greyish white, indicating, 
apparently, that different workers have different 
tastes as to the flavours of the wood they choose 
for their paper-making! Here is a theme for in- 
vestigation. The covering walls are extremely fragile, 
and measure about 14-hundredth inches in thick- 
ness. When these are cut away the superimposed 
tablets of cells for the young are revealed. The 
wasp’s nest, built, as a rule, underground, may be 
described as dome-shaped, 
and has its outer wall 
built up of more or less 


OF PELLETS OF WOOD 





circular plates of ‘“ paper’’ made up of concentric 
rings, rather broader, and more sharply contrasted 
than those of the hornet. 

The hornet and wasp are both “ social’’ insects, 
living in great communities. But there are a number 
of very much smaller species known as Fossores, or 





FOUR TIERS OF HEXAGONAL CELLS—HERE, OF 
COURSE, EMPTY—-REVEALED BY THE REMOVAL OF 
PART OF THE OUTER COVERING: 
HAVING BEEN BUILT UP OF 
THE WORKERS. 

The length of the nest shown above is 


““ WASP-PAPER””’ BY 


THE NEST OF THE WASP, SHOWING 
MADE UP OF SHALLOW, 
RATHER BROADER THAN IN THE HORNET'S NEST. 
Hundfeds of workers take part in the construction of this wonderful nursery, within which tiers of cells are found. end of the silken thread. 

Copyright Photographs Nos. 1 and 2 by W. G. Kennings-Kilbourn ; No. 3 by D. Seth-Smith. 


DOME-SHAPED 


‘‘ digger-wasps,”’ and these live solitary and, it must 
be said, evil lives, as I shall presently show. They 
have been divided into two sections, known as 
‘“* Pompilids ” and ‘‘ Sphegids.’”” They are burrowers 
and for the most part build their nests underground. 
But both alike have the gruesome habit of providing 
living bodies for the nourishment of their offspring. 
The Pompilids use spiders for this purpose. As each 
victim is seized it is paralysed by a sting whose poison 
is injected into the central nervous system. The 
helpless body is then carried to the nest and deposited 
in the brood-chamber, or 
nursery. As soon as it is 
carefully tucked away she lays 
‘an egg on the top of its juicy 
abdomen and there leaves it, 
sealing up the entrance to the 
tunnel. In a few days there 
emerges from the egg a tiny 
grub, which ‘at once begins to 
feed on this still living body! 
To be eaten alive seems a dread- 
ful fate, but perhaps the victim 
feels no pain. Let us hope got. 

The Sphegids, following the 
same dreadful means of pro- 
visioning the nursery with 
paralysed victims, use insects 
such as caterpillars, beetles, 
small bees, flies and grasshoppers, 
each species keeping to one type. 
On the back of the first victim 
carried into this nightmare 
nursery she lays an egg, as with 
the spider-victim. When the egg 
hatches, in like manner it grows 
and fattens on the horrible meal 
prepared «for it. 

But surely the strangest 
nursery of all is that built by the 
mud-building wasps of the genus 
Odynerus. Each species shows 
marked preference for a partic- 
ular kind of victim for its 
infants’ larder—spiders, or 
insects such as_ Caterpillars, 
beetles, small bees, flies, or 
grasshoppers. On the back of the 
first victim to be drawn into this 
nightmare nursery she deposits an egg, 
and as soon as hatching takes place the 
larva begins its horrible meal, passing, 
in due course, to the others awaiting 

their turn ! 

Unlike the rest of the wasps and 
bees they are solitary, and use mud 
instead of ‘‘ wasp-paper’”’ as building 
material. This, however, is but a bald 
statement of fact, and does not become 
impressive until we come to consider 
the thousands of journeys to and fro 
that must be made to collect this 
material, a tiny pellet at a time, and 
its preparation to give it the necessary 
adhesive qualities ! 

I have in mind just now a species 
known as Odynerus parietum. Her 
building labours over, she proceeds 
to lay an egg, not, as with those I 
have mentioned, on the body of the 
first of her victims—always a cater- 
pillar—but suspending it from the roof 
of this chamber of horrors by a silken 
thread just long enough to enable the 
newly-hatched larva to reach the 
caterpillar conveniently placed just 
below. When this has been eaten, 
it starts on the next nearest. And 
to enable it to reach this, the egg-shell 
from which it emerged splits up, to 
form a long, slender ribbon at the 
By the 
time this is finished it has grown strong 
enough to cut itself adrift, and attack 
the remaining caterpillars one by one. This iscommonly 
called “‘ instinctive behaviour.’”’ But one cannot help 
feeling that there is something of a dawning “ intelli- 
gence ’’ as well as “ instinct’’ at work here, and in- 
deed throughout the whole of the activities of these 
various species of ‘ digger-wasps"’ and ‘‘ mud-wasps.” 


ALL OF THEM 
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THE NEW COMET: NOW PROMINENT IN THE NIGHT SKY. 


Drawn SPECIALLY FOR “ THE ILLUSTRATED Lonpon News” sy G. F. Morre.t, F.R.A.S., F.R.G.S. 








BRIGHTEST COMET FOR THIRTY YEARS—CUNNINGHAM’S COMET, NOW AT ITS BRIGHTEST IN THE NIGHT SKY BETWEEN 
JANUARY 10 TO 16: A CELESTIAL MAP, SHOWING THE PATH OF THE NEW COMET IN ITS RAPID PASSAGE TOWARDS THE SUN. 


The comet first discovered last September by Mr. Cunningham, of Harvard 


progresses, owing to its rapid flight southward, it will become increasingly difficult 
University Observatory, which has only recently attained naked-eye 


visibility, is to detect without the aid of glasses. The new comet is the brightest since Halley's 


now rapidly passing through the constellation of Aquila, after its apparent detour 
past the Northern Cross during the last three months. It 
Earth at an ever augmented speed and should reach its 


of 1910, but Brooks’s Comet of 1911 was easily visible to the naked eye and had 
does not 
reveal a tail, but the luminous nebula surrounding the bright nucleus may indicate 
its presence. Opinions differ as to the content of these errant bodies The 
spect cope has revealed the presence in cometary tails of hydrogen, hydrocarbons, 
nitrogen, sodium, iron vapour, magnesium, calcium, and the deadly 


maximum brightness on 
January 10 in the North. At present it may be discerned low 


sky when darkness falls. To the unaided eye Cu 
a hazy star, although not so bright as Altair, lying to 


in the western 
nningham’s Comet appears like 
its north. As the week 


| 
has been approaching a long tail. Cunningham's Comet, approaching the Earth head on, 
| 
} 
' 


cyanogen 
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“THE PORTUGUESE PRIMITIVES”: AFFINITY WITH FLEMISH MASTERS. 


‘“THE PRINCESS SAINT JOANA” (1451-1490) ; ‘* VIRGIN OF THE MILK” (c. 1620); BY FREI CARLOS. ‘‘ THE CONSTABLE D. NUNO ALVARES PEREIRA”? (c, 1625). 
AN UNKNOWN ARTIST. (MUSEUM OF AVEIRO.) THE MUSEUM OF JANELAS VERDES, LISBON.) (FROM THE COLLECTION OF THE COUNT OF SANTIAGO.) 


HE six months’ programme of 

the Portuguese Commemor- 

ative Centenary Celebrations opened 

on June 1 with a Te Deum in 

Lisbon Cathedral and all the 

cathedrals, collegiate churches, and 

old parish churches in Portugal 

and her empire. The celebrations 

commemorated two great events 

in the history of Britain's oldest 

ally—the gaining of Portuguese in- 

ispendence 800 years ago, under 

Alfonso Henriques, the ‘‘ Con- 

queror"’ and first King, and the 

separation from Spain three cen- 

turies ago, after sixty years of 

union. The programme, as described 

at the time by the ‘* Observer,”’ 

was divided into four parts—the 

Medizval, the Imperial, the summer 

vacation, and the Braganca. In- 

corporated in the Medieval part 

was a notable Exposition of ‘‘ Os 

Primitivos Portugueses (1450- 

1550),’’ or Portuguese Paintings of 

the fifteenth and sixteenth cen- 

, turies, which was held in the annexe 
‘“SHIPMENT OF THE RELICS”’—A SUPERB WORK BY THE MASTER OF SANTA of the Lisbon Museum of Janelas 
ANTA, (MUSEUM OF JANELAS VERDES.) Verdes. Important works by 





“SAINT PETER’’—-A COMPELLING ALTAR-PIECE (c. 1620) 

Masters of the Portuguese Primi- syowinG RENAISSANCE INFLUENCE; BY GASPAR VAS, 

tive Schools were loaned for the national occasion (FROM THE MONASTERY CHURCH AT ST. JOHN OF TAROUCA.) 

from the Museum 

of Janelas Verdes, 

two museums in 

Coimbra, galleries at 

Viseu, Lamega, Oporto, 

Evora, Braganca, Cas- 

telo Branco, Torres 

Vedras, and Beja, and 

from various private 

collections. Included 

in the display of some 

350 works of art were 

outstanding panels and 

paintings by Nuno 

Gongalves, working in 

the second half of the 

fifteenth century, and 

painters of his School, 

the Master of Santa 

Clara (end of the fif- 

teenth century), the 

Master of Sardoal (first 

quarter of the sixteenth 

century), Vasco Fer- 

nandes (1506-1511), 

Gaspar Vas, whose 

. : compelling ‘St. Peter," 

A “RESURRECTION " OF THE SECOND QUARTER OF THE revealing renaissance 

SIXTEENTH CENTURY ; BY THE MASTER OF SANTOS-O-NOVO. 
(JANELAS VERDES MUSEUM.) 


“VIRGIN WITH THE CHILD AND ANGELS” (1530-1540); BY GREGORIO LOPES—A LARGE 
WORK WITH ECHOES OF RAPHAEL AND BOTTICELLI. (JANELAS VERDES MUSEUM.) 


influences, is reproduced 
adequately (centre, 
right) on the page above, Francisco Henriques, Frei Carlos, the Master of Lourinha, with Italian echoes, is reproduced (bottom, right) above, all working in the early 
Garcia Fernandes, Cristovao de’ Figuerido, and Gregorio Lopes, whose “ singing’ part of the sixteenth century. In an appreciation of the value of the exposition, 
“Virgin with the Child and Angels,” with its rare blend of lyricism and mysticism, | not only for students, painters and critics, but also for the interested layman, 


[Continued on opposite Page 
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MASTERPIECES OF NATIONAL ART IN LISBON’S CENTENARY EXHIBITION. 


Continued. | 
Senhor Luis Reis Santos, 
member of the Portu- 
guese Institute of Arche- 
ology, noted historian 
and ethnographer, wrote: 
“One might say that the 
end in view has been 
fully attained. Those 
who have had the pleas- 
ure of visiting this ex- 
hibition called ‘ The Por- 
tuguese Primitives,’ are 
now well convinced that 
there existed from the 
time of the fifteenth cen- 
tury to the middle of 
the sixteenth century a 
Portuguese School of 
Painting—that is to say, 
a pictorial activity deal- 
ing with esthetic, spirit- 
ual and technical charac- 
teristics, definite and 
distinct from those which 
in the same genre made 
up the renaissance in 
Europe.” At the same 
time, identifying the 
extraneous influences in 
Portuguese art of the 
“dos seculos’’ covered 
by the exhibition, the 
Preamble of the Com- 
memorative Catalogue 
pointed out that at the 
end of the third quarter 
of the fifteenth century 
certain Italian influences 
became superimposed on 
traditional Portuguese 
forms, ‘‘introducing a 
new style and character 
into Portuguese painting 
which has continued up 
to a certain point to in- 
fluence original and char- 
acteristic work."’ The 
[Continued below. 


‘““THE ARCHBISHOP’S PANEL’”’ (SECOND HALF OF THE FIFTEENTH 
CENTURY) ; BY NUNO GONGALVES. (JANELAS VERDES MUSEUM.) 


“PANEL OF THE FRIARS”’: NUNO “ PANFL OF THE  CHEVALIERS”’ ; 
GONGALVES. (JANELAS VERDES NUNO GONGALVES. (JANELAS VERDES 
MUSEUM.) MUSEUM.) 


"ST. BARTHOLOMEW '—A WORK OF METICULOUS PICTORIAL MINUTIL£, BY AN “st. JOHN,” BY THE MASTER 


UNKNOWN ARTIST PAINTING IN THE FIRST QUARTER OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. ISLE OF PATMOS 
Continued. 


Duke of Kent represented the King at the eighth centenary celebrations, Admiral affinity—apparent in several of the pictures reproduced on these pages—between the 
of the Fleet Lord Chatfield and Field-Marshal Lord Birdwood being attached Portuguese Primitive painters and the Flemish and Burgundian masters, especially the 
to his suite. Despite their individuality, there were undoubtedly ties of artistic Van Eycks. The Portuguese school is not wholly represented outside Portugal itself 


OF LOURINHA, WHOSE LYRICAL DELINEATION OF THE 
IS, OF COURSE, WHOLLY IMAGINARY. (MISERICORDIA, LOURINHA.) 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. * 
, HAT part of By CHARLES E. BYLES. from the ora 


the world 
now known as the Middle East has been, as again 
to-day, one of the world’s great theatres of war 
throughout the ages. In Homeric times it saw the 
Siege of Troy, and later, at Marathon and Salamis, 
the Greek deliverance of Europe from the Persian 
invader. Then came the conquests of Alexander 
and, later still, the eastward advance of the Roman 
legions. In the Middle Ages it was the scene of 
the Crusades. These are only a few of the greater 
conflicts. Meanwhile, throughout antiquity, Asia Minore 
had exemplified the poet’s dictum that 


Empires dissolve and peoples disappear. 


Among others which rose to wide dominion only to 
decline and fall were the Assyrian, 
Babylonian, Hittite, and Egyptian 
empires, as well as the maritime 
hegemony of the Minoan kings in 
Crete. 


We touch the fringes of the 
ancient Egyptian Empire, on its 
Syrian and Libyan frontiers, in an 
important and lavishly produced 
record of recent archzological enter- 
prise in Palestine, entitled “‘ LacHIsu 
Il. (TELL ED DUWErIR): THE Fosse 
Tempe.” By Olga Tufnell, Charles 
H. Inge, and Lankester Harding. 
With 75 Plates, including 4 in 
Colour and a Map of Palestine in 
the Bronze Age (Oxford University 
Press and Sir Humphrey Milford ; 
25s.). This sumptuously illustrated 
volume describes a fresh discovery, 
on the site already famous for the 
Lachish Letters, by the Welicome- 
Marston Archeological Research 
Expedition. Lachish, identified with 
the modern Tell ed Duweir, was 
one of the five chief Amorite towns 
of Palestine, and is situated 25 miles 
south-west of Jerusalem. The sixth 
season of digging there was marred 
by the tragic death of Mr. J. L. 
Starkey, who had been the prime 
mover in planning the expedition, 
and up till then its leader. He was 
murdered by bandits on the lonely 
road between Hebron and _ Jerusalem in 
January 1938. The present volume is dedicated 
to his memory. It is an appropriate tribute 
and an outstanding addition to the literature 
of archeology. 


The small Fosse Temple at Lachish is so 
called because it was erected on the filling 
of the Middle Bronze Age defensive fosse 
outside the city wall. Three superimposed 
buildings were found, now called respectively 
Structures I, II, and III. It is not known 
what deity was worshipped there, but the 
cult, which lasted three centuries, was evi- 
dently much favoured, for the site yielded 
rich deposits of scarabs, cylinder seals, glass 
and faience vessels and carved ivories. The 
scarabs and plaques included examples bearing 
the names of several Pharaohs, ranging from 
Thothmes III (1501 to 1447 B.C.) to Rameses IT 
(1292 to 1225 B.C.). There were also enor- 
mous quantities of pottery, the principal item 
of which, known as the Duweir Ewer, forms 
the subject of the coloured frontispiece. ‘‘ The 
temple was founded,’’ we read, “ after the 
crushing of ‘Hyksos’ power in Palestine, 
probably soon after 1479 B.C. Structure II 
was founded in the reign of Amenhetep III, 
about 1400 B.C, The beginning of Structure IIT 
can only be guessed at, but it ended probably 
in the reign of Merneptah, about 1223 B.C. 

The end of the Temple corresponds 
more or less closely with the collapse of the 
Bronze Age culture in Palestine.”’ 


The historical survey leading to these 
conclusions throws much 
interesting light on the militant Pharaohs 
and their campaigns, and incidentally recalls 
that in the thirteenth century B.C., as 
to-day, Egypt was menaced by an enemy in 
Libya. Discussing the destruction of Lachish, the 
1uthors write: ‘ Either the city was overwhelmed 
is the migrations, or else it was destroyed inde- 
pendently, and the migrations prevented its recovery 
along the old cultural lines [wo dates are 


chronological 


ANOTHER FAMOUS LANDMARK IN THE CITY OF 
BOMBS—TRINITY HOUSE, HEADQUARTERS OF THE TRINITY BRETHREN, CONTROLLING LIGHTHOUSES. 
Just opposite the Tower of London, Trinity House was left a mere shell by the German raiders on the night 
of December 29. Headquarters of the Trinity Brethren, who control lighthouses, buoys, and license pilots, it 

was erected in 1793-5, the first charter being granted by Henry VIII in 1514. 


A FAMOUS CITY 
TO 


suggested by these hypotheses, that of Merneptah’s 
raid (c. 1223 B.C.), and one just before Rameses III's 
defeat of invading northerners (c. 1190 B.C.). “The 
earlier date is at present more acceptable in view of 
the pottery evidence. The cause of Merneptah’s 
raid is not clear. It is known that on the Libyan 
frontier he was menaced by invaders of maritime 
origin, and it has been siiggested that in Syria he 
was repelling a similar influx.” 


It is justly claimed for the present work that it 
will appeal to students of the Bible as well as to 
archeologists, since “it helps to illustrate, with a 
profusion of new detail, the lives of the people whose 











IN PATERNOSTER ROW. 


Paternoster Row, mainly occupied by publishers and booksellers, which sustained 
severe damage in the City raid, derives its name from the breviaries and rosaries 


that used to be sold there. (Topical.) 


history is related in the Old Testament.’’ Discoveries 
at the Fosse Temple reveal a similarity to early 
Hebrew ritual, and the appendices include a score 
of relevant Biblical allusions. The authors likewise 
emphasise the human and social interest emerging 


LONDON WRECKED BY GEKMAN INCENDIARY 


THOROUGHFARE AFTER THE DELIBERATE NAZI ATTEMPT 
SET FIRE TO THE CITY OF LONDON: A SCENE OF DEVASTATION 


evidence 

obtained. ‘‘ Archeology,” they write, ‘‘ should not 
be confined to a dull recital of dates and facts, but 
should try to estimate a people’s contribution to the 
future of mankind. In Palestine, this aim should be 
particularly considered, for few countries have added 
so much to the development of present ideals.” 


American archeologists, in particular, possess that 
sympathetic vision which can see through a mud- 
brick wall, thousands of years old, and picture people 
of the time living their daily life in adjoining rooms. 
This faculty, combined with a sense of humour and 
an easy style, makes their books uncommonly readable. 
Such qualities belong to ‘“‘ THE OTHER SIDE OF THE 
JorpaNn.”’ By Nelson Glueck. With 
127 Illustrations (American Schools 
of Oriental Research, New Haven, 
Connecticut ; $2.50). The title is 
taken from the Book of Joshua 
(xii, 1): ‘‘ And these are the kings of 
the land whom the Beni Israel 
smote, and whose land they took 
possession of, on the other side of 
the Jordan, towards the rising of 
the sun.”” Explaining the origin and 
scope of his work, Professor Glueck 
writes: ‘‘ This book represents an 
expansion, of lectures delivered in 
America. ... It is an attempt to 
give in generally accessible form the 
results of archeological activities 
conducted in recent years by the 
writer as the Director of the 
American School of Oriental Research, 
Jerusalem. The material is 
presented without the framework of 
critical apparatus, but also without 
the sacrifice of scientific exactitude.” 
No extended bibliography is in- 
cluded, but, as useful sources of 
further information, the author gives 
a short list of periodicals concerned 
with archeology, all American, 
except The Illustrated London News 
for Aug. 21, 1937. 


Professor Glueck’s six chapters 
(Fox.) are headed respectively : (1) What 

is Biblical Archeology ?; (2) The 
Desert of Eastern Transjordan; (3) King 
Solomon’s Copper Mines; (4) Ezion-Geber : 
Solomon’s Seaport ; (5) Edom, Moab, Ammon, 
and Gilead; and (6) The Civilisation of the 
Nabateans, whose “amazing capital” was 
Petra, that “‘ rose-red city half as old as time,’’ 
with its temples carved out of the solid rock. 
The third chapter makes one think of Rider 
Haggard’s tale ‘“‘ King Solomon’s Mines,”’ but, 
having only the haziest recollections of that 
work, I cannot say how far (if at all) it here 
receives archeological corroboration. No support 
appears to be given, either, to the Abyssinian 
traditions of association with the Queen of 
Sheba, who is described as an Arabian potentate. 


According to Professor Glueck, the motives 
of her visit to the author of the Song of Songs 
were far from romantic, whatever its ultimate 
outcome. ‘‘ When one realises,’”’ he writes, 
“what a terrifically hard journey it must 
have been for this fair ruler of a rich part 
of Southern Arabia to come by camel 1200 
miles or more on her famous trip to Jerusalem 

- One suspects that pleasure was mixed with 
business, and that the Queen of Sheba came 
to see Solomon partly, at least, to delimit spheres 
of interest, and to arrange trade-treaties regulat- 
ing the equitable exchange of the products of 
Arabia for the goods of Palestine, and particu- 
larly the copper of the Wadi Arabah.’’ The 
Wadi Arabah is a great rift between the Dead 
Sea and the Gulf of Aqabah, dividing Southern 
Palestine and Southern Transjordan. 


Among the publications recommended to 
readers of the above-mentioned book for 
further study is one for which the same 
author is partly responsible—‘ THE ANNUAL 
OF THE AMERICAN SCHOOLS OF ORIENTAL 
RESEARCH,” Vols. NVIII-XITX. for 1937-1930. 
Edited by Millar Burrows and E. A. Speiser ; 
and further entitled ‘“‘ EXPLORATIONS IN EASTERN 
PaLEsTINE,’’ III. By Nelson Glueck. With 22 Plates, 
68 Text Illustrations, and 3 Maps ((Oxford University 
Press and Sir Humphrey Milford; t1s. 6d.). The 
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Conlinued. 
Ametican School at Jerusalem, of which Professor 
Glueck is the Director, has been exploring Eastern 
Palestine for several years, in co-operation with the 
Transjordan Department of Antiquities, under its 
chief Curator, Mr. Lankester Harding. More than 
300 ancient sites have been visited. As befits an 
official volume, the style of the present work is more 
formal, without the personal and 
popular touch, and the subject is 
treated on technica] lines. In short, 
it is a book for the professional 
archeologist rather than for the 
gencra] reader. The latter, however, 
will find one feature of special 
interest in these days—the large 
number of R.A.F. photographs 
shoWing archzological sites as 
seen from the air. Regarding these, 
Professor Glueck says: ‘‘ Thanks to 
the Courtesy of the Air Officer 
Commanding Royal Air _ Force, 
Palestine and Transjordan, then Air 
Commodore Roderic Hill, it was 
possible for the writer to supple- 
ment the archzological explorations 
of land in Southern Transjordan 
by an aerial survey.” 


In his account of Solomon’s 
mines (quoted above), Professor 
Glueck recalls that ships were built 
and manned for him by _ the 
Phenicians. This allusion brings 
me to an interesting work on their 
homeland, where dwelt the “ grave 
Tyrian trader ’’ described in Matthew 
Arnold’s lines as indignantly avoiding 
his new Greek competitors— 


The young, light-hearted Masters 
of the waves. 


The Phoenicians have hitherto been better known by 
their maritime activities than by the country they 
inhabited, but the balance is redressed in ‘“‘ PHa@:NICIA 


Aldersgate Street formerly contained many inns and also several noblemen’s houses. 
sold by Milton for five pounds to an Aldersgate Street printer. 


AND WESTERN AsiA.’”’ To the Macedonian Conquest. 
By Raymond Weill, Directeur d’Etudes 4 1’Ecole des 
Hautes-Etudes, Chargé de Cours a la Faculté des 
Lettres de Paris. Translated by F. Row. With Map 
(Harrap ; 6s.). The story of Phoenicia is here linked 
with that of other lands and cities in antiquity— 
Syria, Palestine, Egypt, the Hittite Empire, Assyria, 





FIREMEN AT WORK, ON THE MORNING AFTER THE NAZI ATTEMPT TO BURN THE CITY, IN ALDERSGATE 
STREET, WHOSE NAME WAS DERIVED FROM THE OLD NORTH CITY GATE, PULLED DOWN IN 1761. 


Babylon, Persia and Carthage—and covers a period 
from the third millennium B.C. to 270 B.C., on the 


eve of the Punic Wars between Carthage and Rome. 


“Paradise Lost” was 
(Fox.) 


The chapter on Egyptians and Hittites contains 
detail concerning the Libyan invasion of Egypt, 
repulsed by the Pharaoh Merneptah, as noted in the 
above-mentioned book on Lachish. As already 
indicated, however, M. Weill’s chief aim is to stress 
the ‘local .habitation’’ of the Phoenicians,’ rather - 
than to give them a kind of roving commission through 
the annals of surrounding empires, 
and to present ancient history 
from a Pheenician point of view, 
as it would have been recorded 
by observers at Tyre or Sidon. 
He deals more with historical 
events than with art or archzology, 
but does not overlook the much- 
debated question as to the invention 
of alphabetic writing. 








The production of ‘‘ Who’s 
Who” for 1941 marks the 93rd 
year of issue of this well-known 
Annual_ Biographical Dictionary. 
A considerable number of changes 
have been made since the 1940 
edition, and there are an unusual 
number of altérations of address 
in the present issue. In providing 
as it does detailed information 
concerning members of the fighting 
Services, diplomats, politicians and 
authors—indeed, ail those claiming 
a noteworthy record in any walk 
of life—‘‘ Who’s Who” offers 
an invaluable and handy _ record 
of the personalities of the day at 
a time when the rapid march of 
events brings to the fore the 
names of many who previously 
have been little in the public eye. 
The new volume is now on sale, 
the cost being 65s. when bound 
in buckram or 70s. with a leather binding. It con- 
tains no fewer than 3488 pages, including 37 of 
obituaries, and should be on every bookshelf. 
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Completely illustrated and described 


“The Navy is tc-day, as it always has been in our history, the first line of defence of 
these islands and of that Great Empire which was built up by the toil and the 
enterprise of our fathers.”—Mr. Neville Chamberlain, on the 31st of January, 1940. 


This sums up in a few words the supreme part played by the Royal Navy in the present war 
and specially underlines the value and importance of the publication “‘ BRITISH WARSHIPS” 


** British Warships,” a book of panorama proportions (size 19 * 12}), contains photogravure 
reproductions of every Battleship, Battle-Cruiser, Aircraft-Carrier and Cruiser in the British Navy, 
aS Well aS illustrations of every type of Destroyer, Submarine, Escort Vessel and other small craft. 


A full list (and in many cases explanatory diagrams) of every ship in the Royal Navy, 
Royal Australian Navy, Royal Canadian Navy, Royal Indian Navy and the New Zealand Navy, 
with its displacement, complement, dimensions, speed, guns, builders and date of completion, is 
given in this remarkable book,. making it not only an exceptionally beautiful pictorial record, 
but also a work of reference invaluable to all those who are interested in our first line of defence. 
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THE HOME OF AN ISLAND INDUSTRY still the same fine Navy 
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despite the turmoil of war, the 
high standard of craftsmanship __™ 
associated with Harris Tweed 
ts being jealously main- | 
tained. S 
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Another friendly sailor figure 2 


A guarantee that 
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the same 
‘ pratect the interest of the islanders and to guard against imitations of 
‘Tie origin the Harris Tweed Trade Mark has been registered by order ‘ YY 
of the Board of Trade. All Tweed which bears the Harris Tweed Trade Mark KEEP THAT HAPP 
is made today in exactly the same way as before the war. The mark, stamped RESSION 
on the cloth itself, is a definite assurance that the tweed has been made EXP %& In the National 


interest empty 
your packet at 
time of purchase 
and leave with 
your tobacconist 


entirely in the Outer Hebrides, the home of Harris 
Tweed, from pure Scottish Wool, and has been hand- | 
woven at the homes of the islanders. 

Look for the mark on the cloth, and in the case of 
ready-made garments, look for the label of the Harris 
Tweed Association, which is a guarantee that the 
garment has been made from stamped Harris Tweed. 
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LOOK FOR THE MARK ON THE CLOTH 
LOOK FOR THE LABEL ON THE GARMENT 
PLAIN OR CORK-TIPS 10 FOR 9° 20 FOR 1/5 


Issued by The Barris Tweed Association Limited, 5 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 
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BAILEY’S TURNSTILES 





all over the world. 

BA ‘Coin-in-Siot’ Turnstiles 
i — SirW.H.BAILEY & Co.tu. 
LEYS TURNSTILES "SALFORD 5. 
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“THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON get 
| NEWS ” IN WARTIME for invalids and pn an 


C WING to the paper shortage it is essential to place a standing order with “ OSBORN’S ’ 
your newsagent to make sure of getting your copy of “THE 
ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” each week. 
By a Paper Control Order, the output of British paper is drastically 
| restricted and all publications are compelled to exercise the strictest economy, 
and in future no periodicals can be stocked for casual sale. It is therefore 
‘mperative to place an order for your copy each week. | O b ? 
Those desiring to have “THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON NEWS” sent | S$ orn's 


to friends in neutral countries should send a subscription to The Publisher, 


Illustrated London News and Sketch, Ltd., 32, St. Bride Street, London, E.C.4. PATUM AI 
Subscription rates are given hereunder :— J } 
Published at I/- Weekly 


Patum Peperium (The 
Gentleman's Relish) is the ideal savoury 
for invalids, convalescents and_ the 
fastidious. On toast it is the table 
delicacy par excellence 























| Twelve months, | ‘Si ix months, | Six months, Three | The Greatest of all table delicacies 
including | including hoka | months, lan P ‘Oo ei 
| Xmas Number | Xmas Number | a Sane | no extras | “* OSBORN’S"" = S An hovy ieee, 
| ee eae | . ‘ = - ? siesta . NAN S Savoury auce and “ OSBORN’S” 
P y , | | | Anchovy Special 3 + ‘ PAC OM 
’ From your Chemist, 2’3 & 34 | | INLAND ‘ - | £3 38. od. {x 12s. od. | £1 10s. 6d. | 15s. 3d. | Anchovy Specialities. Be sure you get “‘ OSBORN’S. 
including Purchase Tax | | e re a ‘ a Al | re : "best Gre at pre-war prices. Obtainable from all 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD CANADA. - - {3 os. 8d. | fx ars. 6d {tr 9s. 3d 14s. 8d . est Grocers, Stores, etc. Send postcard to-day for 
—_— egies FREE RECIPE BOOK to Dept. I.L.N 
| ELSEWHERE ABROAD $3 6s. 6d {1 14s. 6d. | £1 12s. od. 16s. od C. OSBORN & Co., Ltd., , LONDON, N.16 





| “The e above terms are inclusive of postage Suppliers to Army, ities and Aw Fe orce Institutes and 


— — a ~ on ee = ~— Canteens. 



































INVALIDS ARE USUALLY 


delighted with thin buttered slices of ‘* Bermaline’ 
Bread. Easily digested and full of nutriment Ask 
your Baker, or write Bermaline Fairley Street 











THE BEST 
| products are sold by 


NAME 


of that particular tobacco.’ 
(Earl Baldwin, Dandee, 1925.) 


1/9 per oz. Sold only sealed, in packets and tins 


PRESBYTERIAN MIXTURE 


A. GALE & CO., LTD., GLASGOW, C.1 


( “My thoughts grow in the aroma 
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cr could not wonder—at any rate, 
nobody did wonder—that Cheng should 
have been smitten by Rosie, since Rosie was 
a rare item in the London scene. One can 
go about London all day for a week and 
seldom see a living creature. Millions of 
animated phantoms pass along, but only 
when one of the Rosies flashes by does one 
realise the meaning of being alive. Rosie 
was unmistakably alive. She was alive in 
eyes, fingers, brow, shoulders, and_ shoes, 
and in the electric frisk of her frock and her 
hair. Even when standing still she seemed 
to be dancing, and in movement she was a 
stream of golden rain. No wonder, then, 
that when she answered his on and 
reverent invitation by saying ‘‘ What next ? ” 
and then adding—well, perhaps she might; 
she ’d see how she felt ; it might be a bit of 
fun ; no wonder he seemed to be knocked off 
the perch of life on which he had so pre- 
carious a footing. No wonder that he was 
apparently so bemused and distracted by 
those casual words that he went and bought 
three hundred paper roses to garnish his 
dwelling for her delight. 

But Sway Lim was right. Cheng did not 
know his Rosie, or any other girl. And when 
the story, spread by Sway Lim, came to 
her that afternoon, she said, ‘‘ What!” in 
such a tone that if Cheng had heard it, even 
his slow mind might have gathered that all 
was not well. Decorating the front of his 
house, in her honour, with paper roses! 


Roses Round the Door 
by Thomas Burke. 


The Knitting Section is a regular 
feature. Here are TWO of the 
new designs in the January issue. 


It was customary at that time for rulers 
to grant the headship of nunneries to women 
of noble birth; and it often happened that 
they were chosen from among certain ladies 
who would be better out of the way. 

They were not sent there-to expiate their 
past by a life of religious piety. On the 
contrary, they were given free rein, and but 
for the high morals of the rest of the inmates, 
these holy places would soon have earned 
for themselves quite a different name. 

It was as the head of a convent that 
Eadburga was placed by Charlemagne. 

Her exceptional learning was probably 
her only qualification, and it was certainly 
the only redeeming feature of such an 


‘appointment. But the teaching she could 


impart was unfavourably counterbalanced 


‘by the bad example she set in her mode 


of life. 

Nature, like the leopard, does not change 
its spots ; and the amorous disposition of this 
woman, born for a life of sensual ease and 
pleasure, soon found a way to open her cell 
toanardent lover. This lover was a country- 
man of hers, and their meetings were so 
scandalously frequent that, despite the 
eminence of her position, Eadburga’s con- 
duct was reported to the Emperor. 


“Queen Eadburga of Wessex” 
Written and Illustrated by 
F. Matania, R.I. 














Some of the contents of the 
JANUARY issue which will 
interest the practical woman 


“NEW YEAR OUTLOOK ’”’—By Louisa Kay. 

“CHECK UP ON YOUR LOOKS '’—By Chrysis. 

“CLOTHES WITH A FUTURE” — Fashions by 
Jean Burnup. 

“WITH NO APOLOGIES” — By Winifred Lewis, 
whose writings are of interest to every homelover. 

“LUNCH IN THE OFFICE’’—Cookery Feature by 
Harriet Muir. 

**PURCHASE TACTICS\"—By Mary Young. 

**HOUSE HOROSCOPE.” 

“ROOM FOR IMPROVEMENT.” 


All the family will enjoy 


‘THE GREEKS MEET "’—By Arthur Mills. 

‘* LOVE CAN BE WONDERFUL "’—By Peter Cheyney 
** A MATTER OF PERSUASION ""—By Stanley Jackson 
*TORPEDOED "'—By G. Purssey Phillips. 

“THE WINGED BOMB"’—By C. Patrick Thompson 
“MIDDLE SEA"—By C. Fox Smith. 

BOOKS :—Reviewed by Noel Thompson. 





The squadron leader to whom I was 
talking in the mud was one of the flying 
instructors, some of them sergeants, others 
flying officers and flight lieutenants. They 
have an average of eight pupils each, four 
at a time. Promptly at 1.45 p.m. the 
pupils report at their respective flight on 
the edge of the great field. Here are the 
machines, and the tents where they receive 
their instructions, corrections, and sign the 
authorisation book, which is the official 
record of the work done in the air. 

These are tremendous moments for the 
beginner. He is about to take up his first 
monoplane, and on his performance in the 
first few days may really depend whether 
or not he is made an officer, a sergeant, or 
just a civilian again. This is a stern business. 
If a man is backward in flying sense, there 
is no time nowadays to nurse him. He is 
going to be a fighter pilot—or nothing. 

‘“Let me see now,” says the squadron 
leader, ‘‘ you, Smith, you’ve had your 
cockpit drill, haven’t you? Yes, well, come 
on... we'll take 7045.” 

Cockpit drill is the method by which the 
pupil is made spontaneously familiar with 
the various controls. 

‘“‘T notice that you call them ‘ machines.’ ” 
Isaid. ‘‘ You don’t use any of the old R.F.C. 
slang ?” 

“No,” said the squadron leader seriously. 
‘“ We call them ‘ machines’ or just ‘ aircraft.’ ” 

But twenty minutes later he was referring, 
I noticed, to an obsolete type as a “ ropy 
crate’’; the Royal Air Force guards its 
jargon jealously. 

Pupil and instructor crawled into the bright 
yellow ‘‘ Harvard” and in a few seconds, 
with an ear-splitting roar unique in modern 
navigation, the American machine was 
shooting across the field and into the air. 
Five minutes later it was down again. 


If you have a friend in the R.A.F., 
you will find “ Training the Fighter 


Pilots” intensely interesting. 


\ SHILLING IS 
YOU NEED PAY 
THIS MOST ENTER- 
TAINING MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHED IN GREAT 
BRITAIN TO-DAY... 
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